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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., §c. 
_>_—. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
She that rails ye into trembling 
Only shows her fine dissembling ; 
She that favours to abuse ye, 
Thinks ye foolish, so will use ye. 

“Lapy Mont Song 1, did you ever venture down 
one of the mines on your estate?” asked Lord Hart- 
ford, some few days after the interview between the 
young countess and her gamekeeper. 

The question was a simple one, scarcely sufficient 
to bring such a startled look to the eyes of the proud 
teiress. Yet a scarlet flush mounted to her cheeks, 
and there was a nervous tremor in the tone with 
which she replied : 

“Never, Lord Hartford. Why should you imagine 
such an improbable freak on my part?” 

“Oh, 1 do not know. There are many stranger 
fancies in the brains of fair and high-born damsels,” 
he returned, carelessly. “As to the special reason 
why you should have been supposed to make such a 
Visit, the fact was that I saw a female figure so like 
your own standing close to one of the mines that 
seemed to have stopped working as 1 went to the 
meet this morning that I thought it almost certain 
it must be yon, and could only suppose that you were 
Contemplating the scene of one of your own exploits.” 

“Pray was the dress very like my own, or one of 

correct mining costumes?” she asked, with a 
forced smile. 

“Well, I am scarcely a sufficient connoisseur in 
female attire to pronounce very accurately as to the 
form and style of the garments,” he said, lightly; 
“but if I were to be cross-examined on the subject I 
should say that it was a nondescript costume—a 
swathing wrap that might be supposed to cover any 
kind of toilet, whether of countess or peasant.” 

“ Then I should decidedly imagine bat it belonged 
Wo the peasant,” she returned, coldly. “I scarcely 
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see how it could have been identified by you if the 
form was so much disguised.” 

“Well, it was rather the general bearing, the 
walk,” he replied as he led her rather apart from the 
other guests assembled in the drawing-room, his pre- 
text being to ask the name of a rare plant in the con- 
servatory. ‘It would be a remarkable disguise that 
could conceal such a form from mo. Lady Mont 
Sorell, need I tell you that every look and movement 
of yours is too well known for me to think it possible 
that any one else could be mistaken by me for one so 
dear, so admired? Estelle,” he continued, in a lower 
tone, “I have known you for a short time only, but 
evor since I first saw your brilliant beauty in that 
well-remembered presence chamber I have never once 
forgotten the impression I then received. It was 
Estelle De Vesci whom I admired, not the countess, 
remember,” he added, meaningly. “There was no 
ert element in the fascination I felt,” 

She did not reply. 

This sudden avowal raised a sore struggle in her 
mind, albeit it was not totally unexpected by her. 
Questin Oliphant had certainly won her heart, 
partly from an unworthy delight at the triumphant 
victory she obtained over her envied cousin, partly 
from his own brilliant gifts of person and manner 
and prestige among the élite of the county where 
they had both dwelt in early youth. But the vision 
of the strawberry leaves, which form the highest am- 
bition of a proud beauty’s career, the glory of being 
presented as the bride of the man who for at least 
half a dozen seasons had defied the arts of mothers 
and charms of daughters, struggled overpoweringly 
with such love as Estelle’s heart was capable of be- 
stowing. 

“There is a wonderful charm in novelty, my lord,” 
she returned, laughingly, “and perhaps you were 
generous enough to take pity on my humble position 
as a mere satellite to my heiress cousin, That is 
quite enough to explain the phenomenon.” 

“ But it will not explain the instinct that made me 
at once declare you to be more fitted for a coronet 
than the pretty bloade who figured as its wearer,” he 








returned, with a shade more presumption in his tone 
than might have marked the timidity of true love. 
‘Nor have I a quite unworthy position to offer you, 
Lady Mont Sorell, with all your gifts and posses- 
sions. The dukedom of St. Maur is no mushroom 
coronet, nor its wealth unworthy of its rank,” 

It was spoken now. The prize was within her 
grasp. Nothing but the light fetters of her half-be- 
trothal to Lord Quentin could snatch it from her if 
she chose to lift it from her feet, as it lay open and 
clear before her. 

Nothing ? 

Ah! yes. There was one dark form that could 
glide between, one sword suspended over her head if 
she clasped the glittering bauble to her heart and 
placed on her brow its magic emblem, 

But a few days, perhaps a few hours, and that 
would be safe—removed for ever from her path, and 
she need not cherish any such weak, haunting 
terror. 

All this flashed through her brain in as momentary 
& pause as maidenly hesitation might well be sup- 
posed to need ere an answer was given on such a 
subject, 

“This is sudden, my lord. I did not dream of 
aught but a mere passing attraction as a cause for 
any attention you may have paid to me,” she said, 
softly. “I must surely think before I decide.” 

“ Pardon me, fair countess,” he said, half tenderly, 
half playfully, “if I do not admit the necessity, You 
have known me as intimately as is ever expected 
in our own rank of life. My position is familiar to 
you, and my manner could svarcely be mistaken. 
Forgive a lover’s impatience if I press for my reply 
at once.” 

Estelle’s proud spirit rebelled under the veiled im- 
periousness of the pleading. But there was some- 
thing in her noble suitor’s tone that warned her of 
the danger of resistance. 

“ You are a bold tyrant, Lord Hartford,” she said, 
with fascinating playfulness, “and like other tyranta 
I suppose you will have your way. But you forget 
that I am not entirely my own mistress. I shall not 
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have full freedom from pastors and masters for an- 
other two years.” 

*T am not very much alarmed-at theprospect,”’re- 
turned the marquis, carelessly. “If I have your 
sanction, fair Estelle, I scarcely expect much diffi- 
culty with Lady Claud or any other of your nominal 
guardians, May I flatter myself that it is mine—that 
this white hand will be all my own?” he added, 
clasping the jewelled fingers in his as they rested on 
the snowy blossoms which they rivalled in delicacy 
of hue. 

“ I—TI suppose—that is, should all agree,” faltered 
Estelle, with a hesitating embarrassment that gave 
her for once a real and natural charm in the eyes of 
the critical, blasé marquis. 

“ Angel!” he murmured, pressing the soft hand to 
his lips with earnest warmth. 

But at the very moment steps came hastily along 
the leafy path, and Estelle sprang away through an 
aperture presented by a small side door thas tad. to 
the terrace behind the state apartments, aud eseaped 
by a private entrance into the house. 

There was a tall figure immediately standing, in 
front of the small passage which gawe the young 
countess admittance to her own specialianite of rooms, 
and Estelle well nigh fell back at the unexpected con- 
tact with the ever-present, ever-dreaded Ruth Lovett, 

“What ails my dear young lady?” asked the 
woman, casting her arms as iffor support, round the 
girl’s slight form, and drawing-her in a.momentary 
yet close embrace within their shelter, “ lt isa 
strange mode for the lady of this vast. mansion, to 
take for entrance when ail is her own, all/opemat ler 
bidding.” 

“A great deal more strange for you to be wander- 
ing about in this extraordinary manner, Ruth,” ssid 
the young countess, haughtily, extricating herself 
from the enforced caress. “I really must ingist on 
your confining yourself to your proper sphere, I will 
not be annoyed and startled in this absurd manner,” 

“My proper sphere! Well, I will try,” returned 
Rutb, calmly. “Only you see, my lady, it ig. so 
hard for any of us.to know what is our proper sphere. 

Poor Pauline Lovett supposed she was.all right, but 
she turned out to be-terribly mistaken, And might 
find myself eqnally in error quite without knowing:it, 
my lady,” eontinued Ruth, with the same unmomed 
and sarcastic calmness.she almost always. used when 
meeting Estelle’s haughty displeasure. 

The girl gave an impatient.slirng, and.darted away, 
without condescending-a. reply: 

It was curious, perhaps, how: helpleage 


how she quailedand-wriidied undarthe coghauperiority: |: 


of the humble domestic. But there was. something 
that baflled at once her power and her curiosity in 
Ruth Lovett’s mysterious hints—moreover, the know- 
ledge which she had proved herself to possess gave 
@ vague and uncomfortable significance to them, 

As she disappeared Ruth gave a bitter smile, a 
warning shake of the head, then passed through the 
aperture of the same door by which her young lady 
had entered. 

Lord Hartford had quietly lingered in the spot 
where Estelle had so abruptly left him. It was 
no matter of alarm to him whether or not he was sur- 
prised in so perfectly natural and common-place an act 
as a proposal toa girl of suitable rank and pretensions 
to his own, and wien he carelessly raised his eyes 
and perceived that the intruder was Quentin Oliphant 
his only impulse was to give a slight recoguizing 
nod, and perliaps some casual remark on the gorgeous 
array of flowers and shrubs around. Buta glance at 
Quentin's anger-clouded features dispelled the cool 
delusion of his position. 

“ May I ask whether it was Lady Mont Sorell who 
was speaking with you just now?” he asked, in a 
voice of suppressed rage that almost made his words 
inaudible. 

“ Perfectly correct, my dear Oliphant. Pray. had 
you anything particular to say to the countess ?” he 
asked, coolly. 

**That is the very question I have to put to you, 
my lord,” returned the young man, bitterly. “ What 
have you dared to address to the countess, tomy own 
promised bride? ‘That is more to the purpose than 
your idle sneers, my lord marquis.” 

“Really, Oliphant, you are in @ very inquisitive 
mood,” returned Lord Hartford, coldly, “and you 
will perhaps excuse my saying that such communica- 
tions are privileged to the parties concerned,” he con- 
tinued, turning on his heel. 

“Stop, Lord Hartford; you shall not escape me so 
easily,” thundered Quentin, placing himself between 
the marquis and the path to the door. “I will be 


answered, or else wring areply in a very different 
manner. Have you dared to insult Lady Mont Sorell 
with any words of love or admiration such. as a be- 
trothed wife should be outraged by hearing ?” 

“ Perhaps you would oblige me in the first place by 
Using rather more definite expressions, in order to 
avoid misconstruction,” returned the cool marquis, 





. Cane, 
iplant, andilaid:it) with a. startling: 


‘nobleman’s- shoniders: 


withasupercilipus smile, “The plirase ‘a betrothed 


~the present instance; it may suit me only: to use one, 
I beg to decline giving any account of my conversa- 
tion with the countess, except to the only two per- 
sons who have the least claim to my confidence in 
the matter.” 

“Then Iam not mistaken,” said Quentin, chok- 
ingly. ‘ You did venture to propose to the woman 
who has long been pledged to myself. Lord Hart- 
ford, as man of honour, I demandof you an instant 
apology and recantation of the injury you have done.” 

The marquis did for a brief moment start in sur- 
prise at the announcement, but his case-hardened 
indifference and incredulity stood him in good stead, 
and he answered, coolly: 

“ Afraid there is some mistake on your part, my 
dear fellow. Perhaps you have been a little too 
ready to flatter yourself and misinterpret some civil 
smiles from the heiress, Any way, it is for her to 
settlethe business. Iam no judge in Cupid’s Court. 
It is enough for me to manage my.own matters in a 
sensible fashion. May I ask you once more to allow 
me to pass? It is getting rather cold, and I am 
subject. to rheumatism,” he added, with exaspe- 
rating coolness. 

“ This: is unbearable,” shouted Quentin, still keep- 
ing his position. ‘I insist upona.reply, Lord Hart- 
ford, and, that there may be no mistake to shelter 
you, I again repeat that [ have. been for the last 
six months the acknowledged lover and tacitly ac- 
cepted suitor of the Countess of Mont Sorell, and ag 





tensions you may dare to have put forward.” 

“Sorry. todiffer with you, my dear fellow,” was 
the provoking reply. ‘Only when a lady gives you 
to understand one thing, and one of the opposite sex 
another, common chivalry compels me to give cre- 
dence.to the fairer part of the creation.” 

“Then you dare to insinuate that I have spoken 
falsely !”’ thundered. Quentin. 

“ My dear fellow, I never use ugly words, I al- 
ways leave other persons to imagine my ing,” 
was.the quiet. reply. “I have great faith in people’s 

ti Nothing like being charitable, you 
we.” 


Quentin, waited till.the sentence was finished; his. 


‘for. 


e likean.incensed tiger’s on the insouctant 
thin. used. ‘mcreeping: 


up # long, 

1 the. 

dalian, Lord: Hartford, was-to all- outward appear- 
ances. the most imper 
like a sleeping lion awakened, he sprang from his 
calm, lounging attitude, and, lifting Quentia from 
the ground, as if he had been a boy, he swung him 
round, and threw him against the opposite wall, rat- 
tling down some of the flower-pots in the involun- 
tary pirouette with a startling crash. Then, before 
the astounded young man could even recover from 
the stunning shock, he coolly passed from the con- 
servatory, closing the door carefully after him with 
irritating deliberation, 

Quentin leaned against the frame of the glass door, 
which bad luckily escaped the threatened smash. 
He was more stupefied by passion than the shock of 
the unlooked-for concussion, and as it gradually 
boiled up and found vent his very teeth ground in 
helpless resentment and mortification, 

“ He shall pay for this,” he muttered, ‘At least I 
can force that,” 

There was a rustle amongst the leaves, and he 
glared hastily round, in the half-wishful, half-impa- 
tient impression that one of the objects of his wrath 
was returning to. encounter the storm. But neither 
Estelle’s brilliant figure nor Lord Hartford’s matured 
features met his view. It was the tall form of Ruth 
Lovett, who came towards him with evident know- 
ledge of his presence. 

“Are you hurt, my lord?” she asked, in a low, 
mellow voice that might once have been even win- 
ning in its tones. 

“What do you mean by such an absurd question, 
my. good, woman?” replied Quentin, sharply, and 
moving quickly from the spot, “Iam not in want 
of any old wife's assistance, I promise you.” 

“Better accept mine, at any rate, my lord,” she 
said, laying her hand on his arm, “It may avail 
you far better than reproaching Lady Mont Sorell or 
challenging Lord Hartford.” 

He started involuntarily at such a reply to his 
own secret thoughts, 

“Have you: been eaves-dropping ?”’ he said, bit- 
terly. ‘It is but of a piece with the rest, Like the 
mistress, so are the domestics. I suspect there is 
some truth in that insolent rascal’s tale,” 

Ruth smiled contemptuously at the phrase, but 
there were stronger instincts in her nature than even 
personal pique, and she only answered, egy FE 

“T am no domestic here, Lord Quentin. I might 





wife’ is capable of several applications, and,.as in, 


such I insist on. the instant renunciation of any pre- |, 


turbable_of human: beinga.. But,.|: 


rather be called the mistress than the dependent in 
this household, were strict justice awarded. At 
any rate I can play the part.in your-case.. I will 
secure you the accomplishment of your hopes if 
you will trust to me. Estelle De Vesci shall be 
yours, in spite of that braggart peer. She shall not 
marry him, I have determined thatin all things she 
shal} fill Panline’s place, and if you be patient my 
promise shall be fulfilled.” 

“ You are raving, woman,” he returned, scornfully. 
“What can you do? I know that it was from your 
confession that Lady Mont Sorell obtained her rights, 
But that simple justice gives you no power over her 
actions,”’ 

“She was as unbelieving when I told her of my 
power to elevate her to her present rank,” was the 
woman’s reply. “Yet my words came true, and so 
they will in your case, my young lord, if you do not 
standin your own light.” 

“ Woman, if it were her own mother there could 
be no such force used as to influence Estelle should 
she refuse the fulfilment of her promise,’’ said the 


yo man,, bitterly, 
\ ddaceney not. I am not versed in those things, 


never having been a wife,” answered Ruth from be- 
tween her compressed lips, ‘ But,” she added, in a 
}more natural though low tone, “I can at least com- 
‘mand either obedience or revenge. It is my belief 
that Estelle is but dazzled by vanity, and flirting 
| with t admirer for sport. Be wise, and 
treat it aseuch, while I will watch over your interests, 
aod unleamsheistrue she will assuredly rue the day 
when she betrays you and me.” 

Quentin:looked in incredulous astonishment at the 
strange prophetess, yet as he examined her features 
his,contempt changed into perplexed curiosity and 
speculation. 

It. was diffienlt:to doubt the sanity or the acutenoss 
of those brilliant, shrewd, piercing eyes, the powar.of 
that firm brow, the resolution. of the compressed lips. 

“I will notibe, hasty,” he said, “ but-she must be 
candid, and daeitle between us, then I shall know 
how to. base, cowardly rival.” 

Buth laid her finger on her lips in token of silence, 
and, bosving: her head: with » significant loolk,.she 
noiselesgly withdrew through the same door by- which 
she had entered, 

Quentin hastily passed by the approaching: saun- 
; from. an i ptu quadrille, that bad just 
concluded; to. the-abelier of his own @ eut. 
He. felt he, could: not. meet Julian ford again 
after what: had passed’ between them, while it was 
the fartheat)from: his ideas:ta yield the field to his 
‘Dival byy leaving the Tox 
““[diopthatl am,I-will force-him to-some action,” 
he muttered, at length. 

ing the table towards him, he dashed 
off a few words that were yet pregnant with it might 
be life and death. 

** After the scene of this evening we can but meet 
ac foes. It is for you tosay whether you will end 
so unpleasant a state of things by willingly and 
quickly leaving the Towers till Lady Mont. Sorell 
herself takes a definite course which will free us 
both from the irksome suspense and restraint. There 
can be but one alternative if you refuse this, 

“ QUENTIN OLIPHANT.” 

He rang the bell for his valet as he folded tho brief 
epistle, and ordered him to deliver it into Lord Hart- 
ford’s hands and request an immediate reply to: the 
question it asked. 

Watson in all innocence conveyed what he sup- 
posed some query as to the morning’s meet or a 
missing meerschaum. 

In a fow moments he returned, and Quentin at once- 
guessed that so speedy a reply could have-but one 
result, 

Lord Hartford was hardly a man to yield in-‘such# 
compliant fashion. 

His fingers somewhat trembled, perhaps with sus- 
pense and eagerness,as he tore open the thin, twisted 
slip of paper, 

There were but five words in its enclosure: 

“T accept the alternative-—HARTFoRD.” 

Yes, he was committed now or else he must submit 
to be stigmatized.as a coward ‘and’a bully. He:must 
confirm his own written threat, and win’Bstelle De 
Vesci and her possessions-at the price of his*risk of 
life and limb, or else, alas, either give: up. the: long: 
vista opening out before his youth and promise.in the 
cold sleep of death, or live to endure the contemptuous 
displeasure of her for whom he had risked'se-much+ 
Which would it be? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
So when my mistress shall be seen, 
In sweetness of her looks and mien,. 
By virtue first, then choice, a queen, 
Tell me if she was not.designe 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind 


PavLing LoveTt’s hand had been clasped ia that 








of him who was indelibly associated with two of the 
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greatest perils of her young life ere she could re- 
cover from the sudden surprise, the involuntary joy 
of their meeting. 

Brave, generous, and true, Stanley Brereton bad 
proved himself in both the terrible dangers that had 
beset her. He lind risked hig life without hesitation 
in the one case, and in the yet. more trying ordeal 
of the frightful’ revelation he had witnessed the 
warm sympathy, the high-souled indignation, and 
the protecting strength that gushed eagerly from his 
heart was a yet more crucial test of the nobly chival- 
rous spirit that dwelt in his manly frame, Never 
perhaps was there a more tempting possibility for 
the weak and weary woman’s heart to cast itself on 
such a support, to shelter in such tender yet. power- 
ful arms, 

But Pauline, after the first overpowering surprise, 
hastily snatched away her hand from his warm clasp 
and prepared to escape from. so dangerous a contact. 

“T must not stay, Mr. Brereton,” she,said, hur- 
riedly.. “Please do not detain me. Iam obliged to 
return home at once,” she added, with a pardonable 
evasion of the truth, 

* Where is your home then, Pauline? May I not 
accompany you ?” he asked, reproachfully. “Are 
you so surrounded by friends that you chase from 
you the truest, the most devoted of —~” 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed, interrupting him be- 
fore he, could utter the dangerous word, “ But I 
dare not. I must not renew avy intercourse with 

ou. Mr, Brereton, you are generous and good I 
Tedi I.believe you would do your own duty at any 
cost. Do not try to tempt me from mine—strengthen 
rather than weaken me, for f am very selfish some- 
times.” 

He gazed in her pale, wan face with a tender 
anxiety that spoke more plainly than words the feel- 
ings of his soul, 

“Pauline, you are an angel,” he said, abruptly. 
“There can be no earthly leaven in your nature for 
the most fiendish of men to. work upon, and Heaven. 
forbid that I should sully your pure stainlessness by 
one word, one look. But you are too fragile, too 
delicate to sustain such an ordeal. It cannot be your 
duty to sacrifice your very life in such.a struggle, 
Pauline, leave that unnatural parent who so long 
abandoned you to the mercy of others. Come ta me, 
to my arms, to my heart, my home, where you shall 
be shielded from all but inevitable sorrow. Nay, I 
will do more; I will help you in your taskif you will. 
I will be a son tu him if you must still be to him asa 
daughter. My home, my purse, shall be open to the 
father of my worshipped wife,’* 

Tears were rushing down the girl’s cheeks now, 
Her veil was hastily drawn down to conceal them, 
but not before Stanley had detected the sweet femi- 
nine emotion that softened the heroine into the wo- 
man. 

“It is.too much,” she murmured. ** Stanley Brere- 
ton, may Heaven. bless you for the noble, true love 
you show to the outcast, the deserted one. It will 
be a sunbeam in my dark path to think that one like 
you can even dream. of such devotion. But it must 
ouly be a memory. I am placed in the post, which 
Heaven wills, aud it will strengthen me if I do my. 
duty. There can be no closer bond than sympathy 
between us, dear, dear friend. Be content; I have 
borne up and I can bear up still.” 

She drew away the hand he had taken and was 
mg to leave the place, but he still lingered at her 
side. 

“One word, one last favour, Pauline, best loved,” 
murmured Stanley. “ Trust me but this once. Tell 
me where I may find you in case. of need. I will 
never abuse the knowledge, never venture to intrude 
On your presence without a cause that would poatity 
the freedom. But I cannot imitate you. could 
suffer myself, but I cannot endure the thought of 
your helplessness, your desolation. Only ease. my. 
heart by the idea that I lave at least some clue to 
your abode, some link to unite me with you. Will’ 
es ” trust me with this poor consolation, my heart’s 
ove?” 

She was but a woman, and a young and tender 
one, Could it be a matter of wonder if; she yielded, 
to such true and chivalrous pleading ? 

“T will trust you,” she said, “and fully and en- 
tirely, Mr. Brereton, My father’s home is id one of 
the humblest streets. in Westmirnster—Millbank 
Street. But I have arranged to leave it for a little 
time and find a home in the household of a lady, 
where I shall be safe from any danger for. the pre- 
sent.” 


Stanley Brereton scarcely seemed to heed the last |’ 


partof her reply. His start of surprise, his troubled, 
anxious look as she spoke the humble address, could 
as she thought only be interpreted. in one way, and 
she sadly prepared tocarry out.her former intention, 

“Farewell,” she said, gently. “ It cannot be other- 
wise, Our paths are too far apart. Heaven bless you 
for your geutle kindness to the desolate one.” 


“Stop, stop! Pauline. For Heaven’s sake do not 
‘leave me thus, You mistake—cruelly mistake. Only 
tell me the number. Where is it? I mean the house 
whiere you have lived.” 

There was such a strange agitation in his whole 
manner that she could not choose but satisfy a ques- 
tion that had no idle curiosity in it, 

“Tt was No. 6,” she said, timidly; “but why. do 
you look go alarmed? Tell me, in pity, do you know 
anything? I mean, is my -——” 

Then, afraid of betraying herself, she stopped 

jabruptly. 

“No, do not agitate yourself, dear girl,” he said, 
with a sudden resumption of composure, “ It is but 
a coincidence, a fancy. But, one question more, and 
T will not pain you with any farther inquisition. Did 
you know a man called. Dawes—Jonas Dawes?” 

She shivered involuntarily. 

“ Yes; that is, my father did. I'sometimes think 
it was his destruction, What of him?” 

“Only he is the nephew of a client of mine, and he 
will come into property that I fear he will only mis- 
usé,” was the evasive reply. “ And now, Heaven bless 
you, Pauline; if human power can avail I will save 
you yet from your deep trial.” 

He wrung her hand with a force that afterwards re- 
curred to her as of singularsignificance, and hurried 
from her with as much eagerness as he had but uow 
displayed to remain at her side. 

She paused for.a moment with a half-astonished, 
half-sad gaze at his retreating figure, 

“I knew it,” she-thought “ It could not’ but be 
so. Generons-hearted as he is, the daughter and as- 
sociate of such @ man must be repellant to one so noble 
and high-miuded.. It is best, xyes, best for both,” 
she added to herself as she slowly pursued her way 
to the abode of her kindly. patroness. 

But the joy had faded from her. eyes, and the eager 
thaukfalness which. she poured forth to the worthy 
Mrs. Stewart, had a tinge of sadness in it. which 
touched the matron’s: soft. heart. 

“Ah, Lsee-how it.is, poor child... It’s almost too 
much for you to be. free aud happy: at last. after 
your troubles, and upsets you almost.as much as if 
it. was a.fresh sorrow... Bat: yon'll:be safe aud com- 
fortable. with my: ladys Poor thing, she had her 
troubles, for there were no children to comfort her 
when her husband died ; but, dvar.me, she’s just. been 
a mother to other paople’s, evento her distant rela- 
tions as well as her nephews and nieces. 

“I believe she’s going to her country. seat, fora bit, 
goon, to spend, the Christmas, and; you'll get the 
colour in your cheeks a bit when once you're there, 
for there isn’t finer air than Devonshire in all Eng- 
land, and where Vernon Chase is I always think it 
the. best of the county, Socheer up, my dear ; I'll 
answer for it, you'll be as happy as a queen, and 
come. bac}: in the spring with cheeks as red as.a rose.” 

Poor Pwaline, The mansion of, the, Towers was 
within thirty,miles of her new abode, the estates of 
her supposed ancestors almost within the ken of the 
house where she was.to occupy the post of an humble 

‘dependent. It was well that her meek, chastened 
spirit had already been subdued to a,sweet humility, 
or the contrast would have been too galling for the 
whilome Countess of Mont Sorell, 

Mrs. Stewart little guessed the torture she inflicted 
while descanting on the grandeur of her beloved 
lady’s mansion and domain; she compared it with the 
estates around, concluding by the sagacious remark : 

“Then there’s the Towers, one of the estates of 
the De Veseis, but though I never saw it, and people 


to Vernon Chase, and so you'll say when you see it, 


my dear.” 

Alas, ‘alas! the most magnificent regal palace 
\cquld never equal in beauty the beloved and lost 
home of her girlhood to Pauline, the daughter of the 
degraded, perhaps thecrime-stained Nicholas Lovett. 





CHAPTER XXVITI. 
Such would have been for him a fitting tomb, 
His bones had thew beon quiet in their depth, 
They had not then been sirewn upon the roeks 
For: the wind’s pastime as tus that they shall 


In this one plunge. 

Tere wasa bright winter moon shining on the 
snow-clad trees aud grassy turf of the wide park that 
surrounded the Towers. It was still and quiet as the 
‘hour before dawn is often observed to be. Nature 
, was, as it seemed, in her most profound slumber, from 
which she would soon awake to the full life and 
activity of the coming day. 

The birds were still nestling amid‘ the scant 
shelter left. to them; the animals were reposing. be- 
neath the tall hedges and evergreen winter trees, 
andthe silver beams of that chaste queen of night 
were poursd on an unkoowing, unobservant world of 
slumber aud stillness. 

Not quite. There wasa sound so slight, so soft, 





that nothing but the verfect hush of the quiet air 


say it is very grand, I’m certain it does mot come up,|| 





could have made it visible to the most acute sense. 
Then a dark figure stole along under the shelter of 
the ivy-clad palings of the park till it reached a spot 
where asmall door communicated with the preserves 
and woods, and gave aslight, almost inperceptible tap, 
which was immediately answered, and the tall, mascu- 
line form of Edgar Ponsford appeared. 

“It’s all done, my lady. Everything is ready,” 
he whispered, in a low, hissing voice that well suited 
a deed of horror. “And before twenty-four hours 
are over you'll be in no more danger from him any 
way. 

‘The lady shivered as if a blast had swept over her, 
though the thick cloak in, which she was enveloped 
might well keep ont Arctic cold, 23 well as recogui- 
tion of her figure, 

“Ponsford, itis dreadful. I do not care to hear 
any details. I have already run too great a risk in 
coming to meet you. I was actually seen at the 
mine tie other morning, early as it was, and I should 
not have come here now but for your strangely 
pressing, message,” 

“Yes, I thought you’d understand, though I put 
it very cautiously, my lady,” he resumed. “ You 
must see that for my own sake it is necessary that 
there should be a perfect understanding and that you 
should yourself sanction all I do as well as take your 
necessary part in the affair.” 

“It is enough surely that I have consented to re- 
ward you in the way you asked,” she returned, 
hastily, “‘ Why give me unnecessary risk and pain?” 

“Far be it from me, my lady,” he replied, coolly. 
“But it is no child’s play we are about, aud, though 
[ have taken every precaution thatit should never be 
suspected, the old saying holds good that murder 
will out, and I do not choose to take all the burden 
on myself.” 

* Ponsford, it is impossible,” she said, anxiously, 
laying her hand in her excitement on the keeper's 
arm. “Surely no one has any suspicion of the busi- 
ness except ourselves; You have admitted no one 
else, not even Louise, into your confidence,” 

Her face was white and ghastly in the moonlight 
as she looked eagerly up into his. 

‘* Heaven forbid, my lady,” he answered, quickly. 
‘“*T should be sorry to stain my future wife’s oars 
with such a tale. I have done all, all, myself, I 
have spent night after night in digging the founda- 
tion aud recovering it, till no eye could suspect 
it had been disturbed. The letter that you wrote I 
posted with my own hands at a spot where even your 
handwriting could not be suspected, and this night 
I shall watch aloue for the result.” 

“So soon,” she hissed rather than whispered. 
“Oh, Heaven, have mercy.” 

“Are you repentant already, my lady?” he said, 
scornfully, “ If so, better retract before it’is too late, 
[ thougut the blood of the De Vescis was warmer 
in your veins than to shiver at the deed which would 
wipe out your disgrace, else I would have left even 
your father’s‘daughter to the meroy of a scornful 
world and néver risked my soul for her even 
now.” 

“ No, no,” she interrupted, wildly. ‘It was buta 
passing weakness; surely you cannot wonder at the 
recoil. when x 

** When it concerns an old lover, my lady. Perhaps 
not,” he said, calmly. “I should expect that Louise 
would never hear quite coolly that 1 was sent below 
ground, Still it is no time just now for weak shiverings 
and craven fears, Is it to be, oram I to counter- 
mand your invitation to the reudezvous ?”’ 

“No, no. It must go on; I will not live in 
bondage,” she said. “ But listen, Ponsford. From this 
time there must be no communication between us, 
save the password, by which you will give me notice 
of the success of the affair. Already there are looks 
and tones that I scarcely like, and the only chance to 
silence them is perfect cessation of any cause for 
rumours, I have brought you the sum you wanted, 
and I shall take care to make every arrangement for 
your future comfort on your marriage. No one will 
wonder at my lavishing presents on a favourite maid, 
quite independently of yourself.” 

“Who is the only retaiuer that enjoyed your 
father's especial favour, lady of Mont Sorell,” ob- 
served the gamekeeper, significantly, ‘“ However, let 
it pass. It matters little to me for what cause it is 
given so that it is all fulfilled that you have pro- 
mised.” 

He opened the packet-as he spoke, and glanced 
hastily over the contents. 

“Yes, I see it is all right, and your guarantee is 
implied in this paper, grauting me reward for ser- 
vice rendered on such a period. I thank you, my 
lady, aud I shall well earn the guerdon, be assured. 
Rest satisfied that ere this time to-morrow all will be 
in the surest place for secrecy that can be devised. 
‘he bowels of the earth can scarcely yield up their 
prey, aud the silent cave can tell no tales.” 

Estelle did not reply. She wrapped her cloak 
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round her more closely and prepared to leave the 
spot, though by a sort of fascination she could hardly 
bring herself to rest in peace and repose on the gua- 
rantee of her accomplice’s truth and fidelity. 

“Better go now, my lady. There may be folks 
about ere long, and you had best be found in your 
own bed at the usual time of rising.” 

Estelle bowed her head and was about to add some 
final warning when, as by a clap of thunder, the girl 
was electrified till she sprang close to the tall figure 
of her companion for shelter, and’a faint cry escaped 
her lips. . 

Sharp, sudden, loud, it came on the eilent air—the 
report of firearms in the distance, yet near enough to 
be within the wide domain. é 

“What is it?” she gasped, fearfully, her guilty 
conscience perhaps weakening the natural bravery of 
her spirit. 

“ Perhaps one of the men with the poachers, my 
lady,” ho replied, in a half-afraid tone, that betrayed 
his own doubt as to the explanation he gave, “ Better 
hurry home as fast as you can, for a hundred to one 
that confounded clang will rouse the neighbour- 
hood an hour before the time for the earliest of 
them.” 

The young countess strove to obey what she knew 
wasan urgent necessity. All depended, it might be, 
on the speed with which she traversed the space that 
divided her from the dwelling where she reigued 
mistress. But her limbs refused their accustomed 
activity, and her feet seemed clogged with lead as 
she sped along. 

On, on she went, fancying sounds in every breath 
of the leafless boughs and forms in every bush and 
beast which beset her path, till she dragged her 
weary steps to their final destination, and, rounding 
the splendid front of her mansion, stole like a thief 
ito the halls of her ancestors. 

Yet amidst her bewilderment and terror the words 
of the gamekeeper sounded in her ears: 

‘ Best for you to be found in your bed.” 

By a strong effort she commanded her shaking fin- 
gors and tore off the heavy cloak and disguising hat, 
which she threw into the recess of a spacious closet 
that adjoined her dressing-room, Then a few mo- 
ments sufficed to disrobe her form from its simple 
wraps, aud she rushed like a terrified fawn into the 
shelter of the couch that had been so early quitted on 
that memorable morn, 

But her eyes were too fevered to close in sleep. 
The very bed seemed to vibrate under her, and the 
slightest sound made her start with the cowardice of 
a terrified child, 

There were vague, unaccountable sounds in the 
household, that yet she knew might be attributed to 
the ordinary movements of the domestics, 

There were voices that seemed like the heralds of 
doom to her excited senses. Then, last of all, some 
hour after she had returned to her couch, came the 
solemn, measured tramp of men along the terrace 
beneath the windows of her apartment. 

She lay and trembled as she heard the ominous 
sounds. ‘There was something that could scarcely be 
mistaken in that thrilling march of human beings— 
so slow, so solemn, so funereal in its character. 

Then she, the wealthy, powerful Countess of Mont 
Sorell, with her long desceut and title and rank, 
cowered below the bed-clothes like a frightened child, 
and buried her head in the pillow asif she could shut 
out the reality with the sight and sounds that had 
excited her terror. 

There she lay, dreading every step, yet with a 
heart whose beatings could not be silenced till she 
knew the truth. 

Even beneath that muffling coverlet she fancied 
that she could discern the sound of a heavy and fami- 
liar step, one that she had already learned to regard 
with fear and distrust. There was a hand laid on 
the lock, a slow and ominous creaking of the opened 
door; the step she knew so well approached the bed, 
and a tall form bent over her couch. 

“Estelle,” it said, “are you awake? Can you 
sleep when such horrors surround you, when your 
whole future is at stake?” 

It was the voice of Ruth Lovett. 

Then Estelle’s white face appeared from beneath 
the bed cover, and her eyes glittered as if it were 
impossible that sleep could ever visit them more, 

“What is it? What are you here for?” she said, 
in a voice which she vainly strove to steady. “It 
is insolent to intrude on me thus uncalled for, Kuth.” 

* Not when there is such fearful cause?” returned 
the woman. ‘‘Not when blood has been shed for 
your sake, Countess of Mont Sorell? A frightful 
crime has been committed, and your noble suitor lies 
at the point of death beneath your roof.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Boon or Gugsts.—We have all of us felt how 
depressing is the sensation felt in a family circle 








after the departure of their guests. The friends who 
have been staying some time in your house not only 
bring to the common stock their share of pleasant 
converse and companionship, but, in the quality of 
strangers, they exact a certain amount of effort for 
their amusement, which is better for him who gives 
than for the recipient, and they impose that small re- 
serve which excludes the purely personal incon- 
veniences and contrarieties which unhappily in 
family intercourse have no space allotted them for 
discussion. Itis but right to say that those who 
benefit most by, and most gratefully acknowledge, 
this boon of visitors, are the young. The eldera— 
sometimes more disposed to indolence than effort, 
sometimes irritable at the check essentially put upon 
many little egotisms of daily use, and oftener than 
either perhaps glad to get back to the old groove of 
home discussion, unrestrained by the presence of 
strangers—the elders, we say, are now and then given 
to take a most ungracious attitude for being once 
again to themselves, and free to be as confidential 
and outspoken and disagreeable as their hearts de- 
sire. 








SCIENCE. 


ANNEALING STEEL.—Heat to a dull red in the 
forge, and bury in the ashes, so as to allow it to cool 
very gradually, When cold it will be sufficiently soft 
for all practical purposes, 

PHOTOGRAPHING OHILDREN.—A photographer of 
San Francisco has adapted to his camera an adjunct 
which he finds of use in taking children’s portraits, 
Instead of the cloth or brass cap which covers the 
tube of the camera, he employs a disc of brass or 
other metal, consisting of two semilunar portions, 
which open and close like the blades of a pair of 
scissors. They are worked noiselessly and instan- 
taneously by the slight pressure of a little knob. on 
the top of the instrument, and the plate is exposed 
and closed again without any manipulations that can 
be seen by the sitter. The operator waits until the 
child assumes a favourable expression, when he 
presses the spring, exposes the plate, and takes the 
pictare without making any motion that attracts the 
attention or causes a motion of his sitter. Like all 
useful inventions, this is exceedingly simple, and may 
be attached to any photographic camera. 

GiLpiIne Straws or Woop.—First prime your 
wood with two or three coatings of boiled linseed oil 
and white lead to fill up the pores of the wood and to 
render the surfacesmooth andeven, Whenthe priming 
is dry lay on a coat of gold size. When the gold 
size is suificiently dry cut leaf-gold into strips, take 
up on tke point of a brush, and apply to the parts 
already sized; press gently all over witha ball of 
cotton wool; the gold adheres to the sticky surface, 
and after a few minutes the superfluous gold can be 
wiped off with a camel’s-hair brush. For burnished 
gilding proceed to cover the surface to be gilded with 
parchment size; after the first coat drying seven or 
eight more must be applied, consisting of the same 
size mixed with fine plaster of Paris or washed chalk ; 
and when the whole is perfeotly dry a moderately thick 
layer of size mixed with bole or yellow ochre must be 
applied. Before this last coat drys the gold-leaf is 
applied as before, and while the size remains the parts 
intended to be bright must be burnished with a dog’s 
tooth or agate burnisher. 

Derectivzs CoLtour Visiox.—Mr. Cave Thomas 
argues that persons whose colour-vision is abnormal 


‘are not thereby prevented from producing representa- 


tions of the colouring of nature correct to the normal 
eye. <A very little consideration, however, of the 
facts of the case will show that such persons must not 
rely on their power to do this. The common defect, 
which affects more or less a very large percentage of 
the male population, has been ascertained to consistia 
the want of a due capacity for the sensation of red, 
(See Professor J. Cierk Maxwell’s lecture at the 
Royal Institution, March 24, 1871.) In consequence 
of this defect there is little or no difference to such 
persons between the apparent colour of many pig- 
ments which to other persons are very different ; 
between, for instance, a bright green and a yellow 
pigment ; between a dark green and an orange-red 
pigment; or between a deep red anda dark brown 
pigment, or even black itself. From the same cause 
taoy see little or no difference between a rose colour 
and a blue, or between a sea-greenaudagray. They 
are, therefore, very liable to mistake such pigments, 
aud, in fact, they do mistake them, as I have myself 
had occasion to observe in several instances ; having 
known, for example, yellow ochre taken for the colour 
of fresh grass, Indian lake for black, crimson lake for 
dark blue, and verdigris for gray. Hence, though a 
dichromist may use Naples yellow, as suggested in 


the letter referred to, to depict a wall distempered 
with the same, ho is just as likely to use something 
else; and, with all his care, if ho so mistakes his 





vocation as to attempt the painter's art, his errors in 
the practice of colour will be as many as the errors 
which some people seem bound to make in theory and 
fact when they attempt to upset the established 
sciences of light and of colour, or any way touch es 
those bewitching subjects, Ww. B. 
Lint.—Old linen sheets, etc., are preferred to new 
cloth on account of the softness of the fibre. It is 
generally cut in pieces 10in. or 12in. broad, washed 
and dried, then taken to the lint machine. This 
machine consists of a steel knife-blade, with parallel 
sides, the edge of which is blunt, but perfectly straight. 
This knife is fixed in a horizontal position in a frame, 
which is made to reciprocate by means of a 1. 
When this pedal is pressed by the workman’s foot it 
causes the blade to descend vertically with its edge 
across @ board, covered with leather, upon which the 
linen is placed ; on vagy # the pressure off a pedal 
the knifeis lifted from the work by the agency of 
springs. The linen is rolled very evenly upon a 
cylindrical stick, with the weft in the direction of the 
stick ; a few inches of the cloth being uncoiled, anda 
few threads of the weft pulled off at the end, leaving 
a fringe of the warp projecting; the roller is held 
steadily with both hands by the operator, who begins 
by placing the end of the cloth in such a position 
upon the workboard that when the knife descends by 
the pressure on the pedal its edge shall pass between 


the first and second thread of the weft and press 


across all the warp threads ; whilst the latter is thus 
held down to the table, the operator pulls back the 
stick through a space of from a quarter to half au inch ; 
the weft thread is thereby pushed farther along the 
warp threads, and from them is scraped the lint by 
their being drawn under the edge of theknife. Tho 
foot being lifted from the pedal the knife ascends, 
and the operator pushes the cloth forward again to 
takethe next thread, which, by the’ pressure of the 
knife and the pulling back the cloth at the same 
instant, is moved along the threads of the warp after 
the first, and thus raising more lint, In this manner 
the operation is conducted thread after thread, until 
all the cloth on the stick is worked off, and thus is 
produced, when the work is dextrously performed, 
a sheet of thick downy lint. The difficulty of the 
operation consists in making accurate movements by 
the hauds with great quickness, for if a weft thread 
is crossed by the knife the work is checked or spoiled 
instead of forwarded. 

Eucalyptus GLosutus: A New Drua.—Seve- 
ral inquiries having been made regarding the pro- 
perties ofa new drug obtained from the Eucalyptus 
Globulus, or Blue Gum tree, the following information 
may prove interesting, says the Lancet, to our readers. 
The eucalyptus is a myrtaceous tree, a native of 
Australia, but recently cultivated in Corsica and South 
Europe. On account of its supposed efficacy in 
marsh and other fevers it has already gained the name 
of “Fever Tree” in Spain. Dr. Lorniser, of Vienna, 
reports that he employed it in the treatment of inter- 
mittent fever with success, Professor Gubler has 
also strongly recommended this remedy in the Bul- 
letin de Thérapeutique as a tonic and stimulant. It 
has also been used in bronchitis, and as an antiseptic 
application to wounds, ‘he eucalyptus has been 
subjected to extensive trial in Corsica by Dr. Carlotti, 
and his very favourable report has been translated 
into English. From this report we learn that the 
whole of this giant tree is strongly impregnated with 
febrifugal properties. He has used leaves, bark, and 
wood with success. Professor Maclean, of Netley, 
has also furnished us with his experience of this drug 
in the October number of the Practitioner. Cigars 
made from the leaves of this plant have been employed 
iu cases where the use of antispasmodic remedies has 
been indicated ; and Dr. Maclean says, as the result 


‘of his experience at Netley, thathe knows of no 


remedy, with the exception perhaps of the sub- 
cutaneous injection of morphia, so effectual in allaying 
pain, calming irritation, and producing sleep, in cuses 
of chest aneurism involving pressure on the vagus or 
its branches, and in cardiac asthma, as the eucalyptus 
globulus. A tincture of the leaf bas been used in 
two-drachm doses with success in Germany in the 
treatment of intermittent fever. By a recommenda- 
tion from the Minister of the Interior the eucalyptus 
was subjected toanalysis by Professors Vauquelin and 
Leiciana. They obtained, besides, an essential oil 
containing eucalyptol or roo camphor, an extract 
resembling resin of cinchona. This extract yielded a 
substance capable of neutralizing the strong acids, and 
forming crystalline salts. The sulphate crystallized 
in stars, like the quinine salt; this induced them to 
try the action of chlorine and ammonia on this sub- 
stance, and the green coloration of quinine was in- 
stantly produeed. It would be curious if quinine 
should be found in other trees than cinchonas, The 
oil has a lemon-yellow colour, but in other respects it 
strongly resembles cajeput oil. As its alkaloid aud 
therapeutic uses resemble cinchona it has been gives 
in similar doses, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

So cares and joys abound as seasons fleet. 
2 Henry VI. 

Bap news travels fast, and did, even in those 
ente-telegraph days of which we write, and — 
our hero, and those of his fellow-travellers, who 
were bound to Chicago, obtained passage in a 
schooner from Mackinaw to that city without much 
delay, the intelligence of the shipwreck preceded 
‘them and spread consternation among their friends. 
Two or three of the party who first reached 
Brown Town had purchased horses there and crossed 
the peninsula to St. Joseph’s, whence a small steam- 

‘boat proceeded every other day to Chicago. 
It was a long and perilous journey, chiefly through 
@ wilderness, but they accomplished it in advance 
of the voyagers, who had still farther to go; and 
as'those men had left the waiting and half-famished 
party on the beach, before the return of the rescu- 
ing party, and before the arrival of Rashleigh and 
Shelburn and the Werters, they knew nothing of the 
— of the passengers who been left on the 


wrec 

Fully believing that these people had all perished, 
they had so reported, and all Chicago was in a furore 
of agitation, seeking to learn who of their absent 
citizens were among the lost. The news-bearers were 
thronged by inquirers, and as one of the former—a 
Mr. Bingham—was himself a resident of the city, he 
knew too well the names of his fellow-townsmen 
who were supposed to be at the bottom of the sea. 

The Rashleigh family, who had been looking for 
Frederick for several days, heard of the great dis- 
aster, and in their grief and terror had scarcely the 
courage to make the inquiries necessary to terminate 
their suspense. 

They thought now, if they could but be s this 
appalling calamity which they feared befallen 
them, they would no longer mourn their lost wealth. 

Mr. Bingham had a painful task to perform, but 
he discha’ it delicately, and with great consider- 
ation for the sufferers, but he was particularly dis- 
tressed when he saw among the anxious crowd who 
Tushed to his house on the first news of his arrival 
old Mr, Raskleigh and his daughter, both pale and 
trembling, and clinging to each other as it were for 
mutual support. 

“Tell me, Bin oe said the agonized father; 
“for Heaven’s sake tell me that my son Frederick 
was not on the ‘ Enterprize,’ or—or”—seeing that 
the other hesitated to reply—“that he was among 

86 Who were saved.” 

“I wish I could tell you this, Mr. Rashleigh,” 
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was the hesitating reply, “‘ but Frederick was cer- 
tainly among the passengers——” 

“ But he came off with you in the boat? Tellme 
that! Oh—tell me that!” ’ 

“No—sir—no! Thelot was against him. He re- 
mained on the wreck!’ . 

Rashleigh sank into a chair, and was seemingly 
unconscious for afew moments, while his trembling 
daughter fanned and chafed him and cried for help. 
But he soon recovered, and, refusing all assistance, 
inquired with husky voice into all the particulars of 
the position, and his questions were so rapid and so 
minute as to admit of no evasive replies. 

Mrs. Shelburn, a pretty woman, but pale and 
slight, and poorly clad, was among the grief-stricken 
throng, for she, too, had the bitter cup of woe to 
quaff—a ge heey the ood-natured Bingham vainly 
sought to dilute by telling of the strange contrac 
between her husband and the banker, Rolfe, and the 
wealth which was now her due. ih ‘ 

But he mistook the effect of his tidings, which 
served but to aggravate the poor woman’s grief, and 
caused her to denounce Rolfe as a monster, who 
tempted her husband to his death. 7 

“T will never touch his money,” she said as she 
went moaning homeward, accompanied by a sister, 
as poor as herself, who lived with her, and was 
scarcely less afflicted by the news than herself. “I 
will never touch it! Never! never! Poor Edward 
and I have toiled and struggled together for ten long 
years, and now shall I live in ease and comfort on 
the = of his life? No! No!” “ 

* Your feelings are very natural and quite right, 
Anna,” said her more —_ sister ; ‘‘ but they may 
change, and, besides, I think I’d make that monster 
pay, if it were only to punish him.” 

* Yes, there’s something in that.” . 

“T’d make him pay, even if I threw away his 
money the next minute! That I would! Still,” 
added the prudent sister, “it would be a great deal 
of ape Ay throw away, wouldn’t it, Anna?” 

o reply. 

“ Then think of the children—how much good it 
woulddo them. Doubtless Edward thought of that 
when he made this dreadful bargain. He did not 
reall y sell his life out and out, Anna, because, when 
he did it, there was some uncertainty about the 
steamer sinking. Don’t you see 44 


8. 

“T wouldn’t say, then, that I should refuse this 
money, for that would only give old Rolfe a pretext 
for not paying it, even if you should afterwards 
change your mind.” 

Anna agreed to think about it, and she was not 
long in coming to the conclusion that she would ac- 
cept this fortune if she could get it; and as to 

















a it away she would decide upon that after 
wards. 

But Mr. Bingham’s reception was not altogether 
@ mournful one, for he had joyous news for many 
a trembling inquirer, and this he was prompt and 
— in dealing out, even before he could be ques- 

on 

The friends of Mr. Rolfe, and Mrs. Annesley, the 
mother of little Clara, the mother of the crippled 
boy, and many others were weeping with joy, though 
some of these anxious people had to be twice and 
thrice assured that their loved ones were really safe, 
and that there could not be any mistake about it. 

Had Mr. Bingham actually seen them on shore, 
after the disaster? some asked. 

Yes, Mr. Bingham had seen them—had spent 

more than a day with them on the beach, and had 
left them there waiting for the return of the boats. 
As to those in the boats, some of whom were also 
citizens of Chicago, he believed there was no reason- 
able doubt of their safety, and that their delay in 
returning had been owing to their getting astray, as 
they no compass. 
It seemed unfortunate indeed that’the first news 
of this disaster in this city should have been so in- 
par aya. and that so many hearts should unneces- 
sarily have been shrouded in gloom. 

Mrs. Rashleigh, always feeble, was prostrated by 
the blow, and alow, nervous fever set in, which, ac- 
companied by her great distress of mind, awakened 
a solicitude for her life and for her reason. 

Her husband wandered, ghost-like, about the 
house and the lawn, which extended to the beach, 
and here a score of times and more every day he 
could be seen standing, statue-like, looking off upon 
the water for some coming vessel which might bring 
tidings of his son. 

He did not believe that any better news would 

come, the door of hope seemed closed, but there 
was a possibility that poor Frederick might yet be 
alive—might yet be clasped, warm and breathing, 
b his arms—and to this faint expectation he fondly 
clung. 
Of the sister’s grief we need not speak. If it 
was less than that of the parents it was only less, 
but the necessity of constant attendance — her 
mother, and her fears for that loved life, left her 
little time to dwell upon her bereavement. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud, 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence glows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echo of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. Coleridge. 
WueEn Frederick Rashleigh and his companions 
on the “ Loon” reached Maekina w they found two 
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vessels, a sloop and a schooner, loading for Chicago, 
and nearly ready to sail. 

The former, however, was a small vessel, with a 
full freight engaged, and had no accommodation for 
passengers, while the captain and owner of the latter 
was easily induced to forego @ part of his expected 
load and make room for: a living cargo at a better 

rice. 

. All could not\go even then, and some preferred 
waiting at Mackinaw for the next steamer-to suf- 
fering the discomforts. of such a voyage, but the 
majority were too anxious to go to regard anyrmere 
inconvenience. 

Captain Chrome pronounced the vassel perfectly 
safe for as many as chose to goin hegandalthough 
the cabin room was of the smallest, gud bede-bhad to 
be extemporized of all kinds of m@terial and in 
every available place, but few allowed themselves 
to be deterred from going by any sueh eonsidera- 
tion, 
Congo, having received twenty-five pounds for 


his venture among the Indians, telt very rich, but 


he was notabove “ working his 
which he found an opportunity to do, noton the 
crowded schooner, but on the 

He told Rashleigh of this engagement just before 
their embarkation, adding that-hewas going to look 


for an opportunity togo * into business” as a bar- 
ber, as he had taken a dislike to, his late employ- 
met, which he thought wae“ mighty uncertain.” 


I'rederick approved of ig design, and gave him 
some good advice, and aa Were parting it oc- 
curred to him as a remote possibility that the little 
sloop might outsail the, larger vessel, and he re- 
solved to charge him witha message to his: parents 
assuring them of ra, 

‘If yomshoult get to Chicago first, Congo,” he 
said—*it ismtat. al probable you kn want 
you to hasten te mg father and tell him that I am 
wlive and ng 

“ Yes, siz, ii dentihad, sin.’* ? 

“| woukthamesnitten if, I had leon, this-sooner, 
but it is m, 

‘No matte . Rashlaigh ; I'll find him andteli 
him the first thy gt 0. le 

The vessels sat on ‘the:same-day within a fow 
hours of each other's time, and during two days they 
were near together, but on the third morning the little 
sloop was not visible from the deck of the schooner, 
which had stood farther out to sea. 

“She is hugging the shore, and is probably far 
behind,” said the skipper ; but he was mistaken, for 
his little consort, though hugging the land, was get- 
ting a better breeze and was far ahead, and this lcad 
she maintained and gradually increased, so that 
in fact she arrived at their common. port more than 
twelve hours in advance of the larger vessel. 

Congo bad never for a moment forgotten the 
message with which he was entrusted and he had 
so faithfully promised to deliver, and he no sooner 
found himself in Chicago and learned that the 
schooner had not arrived than he inquired his way 
to Mr. Rashleigh’s house,and hastened thitlier. 

‘Lhe tumultuous joy which followed the announce- 
ment of Fred’s safety cannot be portrayed. Noone 
doubted its truth, no one feared or thought of over- 
excitement on the part of the invalid mother, but all 
was congratulation and thanksgiving and laughter, 
while tears of ecstasy welled from all eyes—even 
from those of the strong man, who did not seek to 
subdue or repress his feelings. 

When the great emotion had partially. subsided 
Congo, with whow everybody had shaken hands,was 
questioned long and. minutely ; but. while he was tell- 
ing his interesting stery Mr. Lashleigh interrupted 
him by saying: 

“ But we must not be.sclfsh in aur joy.. We for- 
get how many others are interestud in these tidings.” 
And leaving his family still intent ou the negro’s 
story he went forth to spread the news in the city. 

It did not take long to disseminate such ivteili- 
gence, and soon the word passed from mouily to. 
mouth through the principal streets that the sup- 
posed lost citizens of Chicago had all been rescue, 
and were now on their way from Mackinaw to the 
city on a schooner, which might,be expected even in 
a few hours. 

Some rushed to the piers and to elevated places to. 
look tor the expected vessel ; some hastened to carry 
the good news to the houses of mourners, not a few 
of whom had already assumed the sable garb of woe 
for friends who were soon to be clasped in their 
arms. 

Mr. Rashleigh went to no house excepting that of 
Mrs. Shelburn, whom he well knew, and to whom he 
had only the day previous paid a visit of condolence, 
though himself requiring sympathy fully as muchas 
the supposed widow, 

They had, in fact, condoled together, and to-day 
they were to rejoice together ** with exceeding great 
joy.” 
ilr. Shelburn, who had been at one time a mer- 
chant, and atterwards proprietor of a country news- 
paper, and had failed in both positions, but had 
preserved a reputation for entire honesty, was a 








favourite among all his acquaintances, not a few of 
whom (Mr. Rashleigh included) had lent him a help- 
ing hand in some newer and later business schemes, 
which had also proved abortive. 

At the time of the shipwreck he was returning 
home, having been to seek a clerkship in the ware- 
house ofa rich uncle, but, although it had been pro- 
mised to him, the place was supplied before his arri- 
val, having been given toa relative of a partner in 
the firm on no other plea than that poor Shelburn 
was a little behind time, which, in fact, had been his 
principal failing through life. 

He had never estimated aright the duty of 
punctuality, nor the importance of securing each 
day as it passed and putting his mark upon it. The 
days. ahead looked so many and so much alike that 
he wneonsciously learned to procrastinate, for- 
getding that, like driven sheep, they were leaping 
past him, one after another, with noiseless rapidity 
[the old gentleman with the hour-glass being the 


So: Shelburn wagseturning to his impoverished 


family (without, evem having had his travelling 
p= paid by his. rich uncle) when that terrible 


stopmanose which had frightened others so much, 
but had not seriously affected him. 

\. Hiaewagin too desponding a mood te. value his life 

highly ; he had even been tempted to terminate his 

miseries by leaping into: the sea.at night, when all 

wasealm, and before any had threatened. 
the memory of his: wife and children had 

alone: him, from so. a. deed, 


and when 


tor the pregious: aw She 
‘young and strong, he said, and she can 
excitement such as this; for, although he did not 
believe in the adage that “joy never kills,” he 
thought it was not likely to harm her. 

Her haggard looks proclaimed the immediate 
want of the medicine of Hope, which he. was sure 
bo be to her like oil poured into the wastedlamp 
of life. 

“Put these things away, my dear madam,” he 
said, cheerily ; “ put. themaway! They may not-be 
wanted after all!” 

“ Not wanted!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Shelburn, drop- 
ping her work, and rising quickly with a look of 
joyous expectation which herfriend would not have 
disappointed for a mine of wealth.. ‘What do you 
mean? Your looks say even more'than your words, 
and surely you would not awake hopes without geod 
reason.” 

“There is news that many have been reseued, 
cnt Edward, you know, may be among the num- 

xy 

““Heis! Heis! I seeitin your eyes! Oh, tell 
me quickly if this is so!” exclaimed the delighted 
but trembling woman, coming forward and grasp- 
ing her visitor’s hand, to which, indeed, she clung 
for support in her great agitation. 

“Yes, he is safe. Safe! safe! TI have talked with 
a man who has seen him within sa few days! Nay; 
he will be at home, probably to-night.” 

There were no words for such joy as this news in- 
spired. The-happy woman knelt for a few moments, 
and poured forth her gratitude to Heaven in sobs 
and broken exclamations, after which she kissed 
and embraced her sister, and almost pushed her be- 
fore her out of the-room, saying’; 

“Run, Emma, run, and tell the children! They 
are at school, dear souls, and they cry every day 
on their loss, I believe Fanny feels it as much as 

But there was no need of going for them. The 
news had reached the school, and they were coming 
fying down the street to bring the intelligence to 
tueir mother, who ran to meet them, and they sobbed 
out their joy in each other's arms! 

Fanny was a pretty girl of about ten years, and 
her brotirer Rovert wastwo years younger, and the 
mother, aftcr hastily arraying herself for the street, 
took them by the hand and said: 

“Come, Mr. Rashleigh, [ will go with you and see 
the bearer of this good news; I must hear it from 
his own lips, then I will go with my children to the 
beach, and-we will watch all day for the vessel that 
is to bring him. I cam do nothing else to-day; and 
nothing else, [ am sure, will be half so delightful.” 

“Very good,” said Kashicizh, “but there is no 
need of going down there.in the hot sun, when my 
observatory commands the view for ten miles. Come 
—we'll go there and we'll catch the first glimpse of 
the sail which is to bring us so much joy.” 

““* Us?’ oh, yes! Then Frederick is also saved ! 
You smile! Iseethatitis so! Oh, how seifish 








iit 








and wicked of me not to have thought of this 
sooner—not to have asked of him. Can you far- 
give me, my friend ?” 

“ Very easily, very easily. Your heart has been 
too full. You are nearly crazy yet.” 

*So I am, _ You also are oes, You deserve 
~~ Rashleig If ever mortal did you deserve 
i 

“3 a not think so. But come, Are you 


“ Yes, quite ready. And you, sister, will stay 
here, so that, i#@ he should come you ean run and 
tell us” 

“ But Be eamnmot come until the vessel ar- 


TIVES” 
“ ” : . . 
yom, he ean,” replied Rashleigh, langhing, 
“ be mga come @ balloon, you know—or on 2 


win 
bs, you are ing at me; but no matter. 
he L a something ready for him 
to. He very hungry.” 

“OF courses, never have any victuals on 
boawd: ad probably he has eaten no- 
thing since the shipwreck a week ago last Thurs- 
day. ‘They will wamt seventeen courses—he and 


Fred,” 
Ri mre ge agree Po palainal 
um@rous: imm : 
‘Come, be, reasonable. Let Emma also go with 
us, amd. we will “makea day of it’ at my house; 
and; when the boys come, if they come to-night, 
we'll Rave @ rousing time and a rousing supper. 
TE the fattedicalf to-night, if I never kill an- 


obm 
—. agreed. 
went , and; greatas Rashiaigh’s 
hagpiness had had-found it augmented by 


: ie ” wedi: = tell you every: 
thing whem him, -ig. Very communica- 
tive, thoughtie Goes not talk the English language 
very perfectly.” 

** Oh, a foreigner?” 

“Of foreign descent. Be patient; we shall soon 
be there.” 

Nothing was said of Mr. Rolfe andi his contract ; 
the subject had not once entered Mrs. Shelburn’s. 
mind since she heard of her husband’s safety. ‘True 
woman that she was, she had no thought at such an 
hour except for him. 

When they had reached the house and entered it 
the eager woman, after brief but warm salutations 
to the family, looked inquiringly around, scarcely 
noticing Congo, whom she mistook for a servant re- 
ceiving instractions. 

‘ “Then he has gone!”’ she said: “I feared it would 
@ 0.” 

“No, no. This is the man who has made us all 
so.happy,” replied Rashleigh. ‘ Mislixe him not for 
his complexion.’ ” 

“Servant, ma’am!” said Joe, bowing. 

“Oh, dear no. 1’m sure his colour makes no dif- 
ference if he is. only sure that his news.is true,” an- 
swered the excited lady, shaking hands with Congo, 
then sitting down beside him and looking earnestly 
for a reply. 

Lee is Mrs. Shelburn, Mr. Congo,” said Rash- 
igh. ‘ 

“ Yes, sir; I hoard the name. She is the. wife of 
her husband, I suppose, who was on the wreck, and 
sold his life-preserver to old Mr, Rolfe.” 

“ Yes, yes, yes. But arg you sure—quite sure 
that he was sayed? Have yon really seen him since 
the wreck ?” asked the wife, with clasped hands, 
for all her anxiety and trepidation had suddenly re- 
turned, 

“Oh, bless you, yes, lots of times, ma’am !’” 

“ Describe him to me then, my good fellow, What 
kind of a man was he ?”” 

“What kindofa man? Why, a little, short old 
man, with gray hair——’’ 

A scream from Mrs, Shelburn interrupted him, 

“No, no, no! That is not my husband!’” she 
said, with trembling voice. 

“Yoar husband! Oh, no! I thought. you were 
asking about Mr. Rolfe. Yes, yes; I see now. It’s 
Mr, Shelburn you want to. know about ?” 

“ Yes, yes; is he—is he alive?” 

Oh, yes, as alive as a cricket, ma’am, or else he 
wouldn’t be coming in the boat with Mr. Rashleigh. 
I thought you knew that.’ 

° Describe him, then, that the lady may be quite 


sure. 

“Oh, yes, sir. Mr. Shelburn was a tallish, thin- 
nish, youngish kind of a man, with little side, whis- 
kers, that didn’t say much, and brown clothes and 
a cap, and a little piece knocked off of one of his 
teeth,’ 

“'That’s him! Oh, that’s. him!” exclaimed the 
delighted woman, disregarding the, narrator’s syn- 
tax, and being not quite correct in herown. “Tam 
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now satisfied that you have seen him, good Mr. 
Congo; and I declare.I could almost bug you for 
the news.” : r 

“ Youmay, missis,”’ said Joe, langhing, 

The laugh went round, being echoed most boia- 
terously by David, Frederick’s brother, who had 
come in to hear thenews, during his father’s absence, 
and, if not’ as glad, as the,rest, he was at least as 
well pleased as his selfish and unsympathizing nature 
would permit, 7 

“You don’t think old Rolfe will ever pay over all 
that money, Mrs. Shelburn,.do you?” he asked, 

“T declare | had quite forgotten about that,” she 
answered, ‘But then I suppose he does not owe 
it now, since Edward is saved,” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the father, “ That makes no 
difference to the debt. The purchase and the sale 
were absolute, and he gave his cheque for the 


amount.” 

“That’s all the good it will- do,” said David. 
“ He'll never pay it. He'll make it out not legal in 
some way.” 

“Very likely. I’m sure F don’t expect it, and do 
not care about it now, since Edward is safe.” 

“But a fortune like that is worth’ caring’ for,” 
said Mr. Rashleigh. , 

“Yes, sir; it’s a mighty handy thing to have 
about the house,” added Joe. 

“Of course,” replied Mrs. Shelburn ; “ butit’s too 
much to expect, and I do notexpect it. He may 
give us a few pounds, and I really do not know that 
we ought to accept more.” 

“T think you take an erroneous view of the sub- 
ject, Anna,” Mr. Rashleigh replied... “ ‘The bargain 
was @ fair one in all respects—it was made at Mr. 
Rolfe’s instance—nay, at his most earnest request ; 
and the article bought was sold rather under than 
over its market value in that emergency. No one else 
it seems would sell, The vessel was actually sinking, 
twenty miles from shore, at night, in a rough sea, 
with no help in sight. Whereis the man who would 
not freely have given half, if not all that he was 
worth fora life-preserver which might sustain 
him until daylight, when help would probably 
come ?” 

“That's it. That’s my opinion,” said Congo. 
“Td have given half I was worth quickly enough, 
but that was only about a sovereign that the boat 
owed me!’ 

“ We'll try to make it something more before you 
go away,” replied Mr. Rasbleigh, smiling. 

“So we will—so we will,” added Mrs. Shelburn. 
“Tf Mr. Rolfe pays, our bearer of good tidings shull 
not go unrewarded.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” returned Joe; ‘ but 
I don’t. want to be paid. I’ve made a fortune since 
that,” and he proceeded briefly to relate how he had 
earned his twenty-tive pounds, which he exhibited 
with much pride. 

From this point the conversation retarned to the 
shipwreck, and Joe was questioned and requestioned 
about. many little mcidents of which his auditors 
seemed never tired of hearing, although he grew 
weary of velating.them. 

“* How did you feel when yon were on. the. table 
after the steamboat had sunk and, the sloop had 
gone?” asked Aunt Becky. ‘How did yon feel in 
that most awful bour?”’ 

‘Wet, .ma’am, very wet,” replied|Congo, 

“Yes,” continued the Jady, when, the. laughter 
which this-reply, elicited had sub 
what was the state,of your mind when yousaw death 
staring 4 in.the face ?’’ 

“I didn’t see him, missis. There wasn’t nobody 
staring at me except the, cook, and’ his eyes. was as 
big as saucers, and kind of like dead fishes’ eyes, be- 
cause he took a drop too much; but he was a 
good fellow, cook was,” ; ; 

Joe took his leave now, declining present rému- 
neration, but saying that if he went “* into busi- 
néss ” he hoped the “ gentlemen ” ‘would ‘give him 
a trial and send their friends, which was readily pro- 
mised, whilé some more substantial’ Aid was 
hinted at: 

The day “ore on; dinner was served, and was 
scarcely over ere David, who had paid frequent visits 
to the observatory during the iiorning; rushed 
down reporting a sail in sight, some seven or eight 
miles distant , and as there were very-few vosecls to 
be seen there in those days no onedoubted that. this 
was the schooner whieh they had such great reason 
to long: for. ; 

The wind. was: light and her: progress) slow, and 
Weary hours of expectation. passed. before she drew 
hear the city, but she came at last, making ber port 
a little béfore sunset, and entering. the harbour 
amid the cheers of several. thousand citizens assem- 
bled on the piers and under the,vigorous, salute of 
a brass six-pounder, which, was,being rapidly loaded, 
and fired on @ near eminence, , ; 

What active signals were exchanged ere yet the- 
Vessel came within spéaking distance of those on 
shore, whatcountlesshats and kerchiefs were waved, 
and what fresh shouts broke forth and rent the 
air, when now and then one of the rescued party was 


sided ; “ but I mean, 


also | hopeless passion. 


ry <a by the waiting crowd ; all this we need 
no . 

“ There’s Fred Rashleigh!” shouted a voice, from 
one clinging to a pier post to get the first sight, 
and cries of “ Rashleigh!—Rashleigh!” rang from 
a hundred lips, while. the excited father pressed for- 
ward to get a view, and all made way, cheering him 
as he passed with that contagious sympathy which 
poor humanity, even in its worst estate, displays. 

Yes, there was Fred Rashleigh, and there were 
Sheiburn, and the. Annosleys, and the Grangers, and 
Mr. Rolfe, and many others, who came successively 
into view, and were soon talking to their friends 
~~ the tantalizing interval which still separated 

em, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Some rise by sin, and am virtue fall, 
J M easure for Measure. 

TH#RE are some joys which the pen can at best 
but feebly depiut, and we shall make no’attempt to 
describe those blissful reunions which followed the 
events last related. 

Let us speak rather of the state of affairs when 
these ecstasies had subsided, and when the sober 
realities of every-day life had returned. 

The Rashleighs were still certain that they could 
never again look upon their prospective poverty with 
that utter dismay with which it had once filled their 
hearts, yet still the future ef this once really wealthy 
family was a sad one to contemplate. 

How sad it might yet become of course could not 
be told; but Rupert Rashleigh was nota man to give 
way to. forebodings or to sit down and brood over 
his misfortunes, _ 

It was decided in family council that Frederick 
must accept his uricle’s offer ; and his father resolved 
that he would also look for business of some kind 
himself, and be making provision betimes for that 
day, not far distant, when he must give up his 
pleasant home. and ‘its accessories and once more 
earn his daily bread. 

He had - Ponty stg aught of his large pro- 
perty, or of forcing his creditors’ to a settileme 
favourable to himself. ore 

His assignment, had been made, and everything 
had been put into it, and he’ knew that when his 
real estate had been sold at the depressed prices of 
the day, orat the still lower rates which were likely 
torale, he not only would have nothing left but he 
would remain deeply in debt after giving up all. 

A shrewder and less honest-man would have saved 
a competence out of his large estate, and a thorough 
sharper would in:some way have put aside a goodly 
sum “for market money,” as the phrase goes, and 
would have justified the fraud on the plea that'a 
man must provide for his family. 

Rupert knew nothing of: such devices,.and he in- 
dulged no hope of saving a shilling. He had lis- 
tened with. a smile to his son’s account of Mr. 
Argyle’s offered bargain, and he, roplied that he had 
been ruined by just such transactions. 

Still he would like much to see his, old friend, of 
whose hamane and heroic, conduct. he never tired 

“ | hope he will not go down with tlie restof us,” 
he said, quite sincerely ; ‘‘ but we cannot tell who is 
safe now.” 

Frederick’s health had been somewhat impaired 
by his exposure and ‘fatigues, and he remained at 
home nearly @ month ; but he wrote to his uncle, in- 
forming him of the cause of his delay, and begging 
that the place might be kept for him. 

The Argyles did not eome to Chicago, nor was 
anything heard from them, and old Mr. Rashleigh 
enjoined upon ‘his son to call and see them on his 
way eastward, for he did not doubt that they had 
returned to their home. 

Of course Frederick could do no less than this, 
although he. promised himself no pleasure from 
another meeting’ with Ada; which could bat serve 
to add new poignancy to his regret and intensify his 


of ‘peace lay in: forgetfulness, yet 
he was sure he never could forget the dear girl: whose 


His only hope 


beauty and graces had taken’ so strong a hold of 
his heart-and of his imagination, 

Partial forgetfulness ho might attain to if he 
should meet. her no more, bat ‘the period for even 
this alleviation of his:sorrow would be prolonged by 
his necessity. for anotier interview.. 

Two days before his departure he. was surprised 
and delighted. by receiving a call from the Hares, 
father and.son, who had just arrived in the city, 
and, had sought, him to announce the deliverance of 
Philip,from captivity. 

The young men had not met before, unless per- 
haps.as. strangers on the steamboat before it was 
wrecked ; for Philip, it will be remembered, had 
gone in the boats, and afterwards with the rescu- 
ing party ; but his father and young Rashleigh had 
been companions when put ashore by the sloop that 
had come to the assistance of the wreck, and in their 
journey thence to Browh ‘Town and Mackinaw. 





) ‘Nothing could exceed the ecatagy ofthe old gentle- 





man as he introduced his son and announced the 
complete success of his mission, and of course he 
received the hearticst congratulations from 
Frederick and his relations. 

“We got everything at Mackinaw,” he. said, 
* without much difficulty in a few days, for the cap- 
tain of the ‘Loon’ was acquainted with everybody 
there, and he told my story, so that nobody was 
disposed to drive a very hard bargain with me.” 

“Of course. What kind of horses did you get ?”’ 

“Nice young horses, well broken; one white, one 
coal black, anda bay—got them all for a hundred 
pounds. That was tlie heaviest part of the job, But 
you never saw such delighted fellows as the Indians 
were. when they saw them with the saddles and 
biidles.on, as we took care to have them when they 
were. delivered. 

“ Bat how was it done? 

“ Oh, Argyle, of course. He was at Brown Town 
when we got back, and he offered to go with me, 
though his daughter objected, and tried hard to pre- 
vent him. She said it wasn’t necessary; but | 
thought it very important, and urged it, though ! 
was sorry to do so, she looked so pale and frightened, 
poor gitl. I found out what it meant afterwards. 
Did you ever suspect that the old gentlenan was a 
trifle out of his mind at times, or a little unsettled 
here ?”’ 

Mr. Hare tapped his forehead as he asked this. 

“Yos, I had some such fear; but it was occa- 
sioned more by Miss Argyle’s solicitude for him and 
by some hints that she threw out than by anything 
I saw. I hope there was nothing serious in it.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. It’s getting 
rather serious, I’m afraid. You see when the poor 
girl found she could not in any other way prevent 
his going she came and told me that the great ex: 
citement and fatigue he had undergone had slightly 
affected his mind, and she begged me to dissuade 
him from going with me,” 

“€ Did you try ?” 

“ Yes, of course, but it was impossible then. We 
were on the point of sailing, and his mind was set 
upon it. Unless we had told him out aud out 
he was crazy—which she would not permit—what 
could we do? We did not want to olleud Lim and 
say he should not go.” 

** Of course not.” 

“You see ho was impressed with the belief, that 
no one could make sure of getting Phil vif but him. 
We would be certain to blunder in some way, he 
said; and so we might, you know. He certsiny 
had great influence with the chief.’’ 

** No doubt.” 

* So L said ‘ Let him go, Ady, let him go. We'll 
watch him and take first-rate care of him. Perhaps 
if we refuse him he may get so excited that it will 
be bad for him. He might go raving, you kuow. 
*Oh, no, no; my father will never do that. It is 
only on one subject that his mind is—is unsettled,’ 
she said, with tears ; but she conscuted to his going, 
and we took him.” 

‘** How did he behave?” 

“ Very well, though he was flighty and very funny 
at times. We were only gone two duys; we started 
in the evening and. were off the island very eurly 
next morning, aud as Argyle remem vred the coast 
we were able to land the things wituiu a mile of the 
Indian village without being seen by them.” 

* Yes!’ 

“ Then the captain stood off with the sloop, for he 
would not trust it/or himself im the power of the In- 
dians, you see,” 

“T know. I heard him tell you so on the way up 
to Maekinaw.” 

“So you did. I forgot you were by. -Well, sir, 
Mr. Argyle and I each mounted a horse, and | led 
the bay (all three of them being saddled and bridle), 
and we rode right down to the camp just as the 
Indians were at breakfast, -and such a whooping 
and hallooing as there were when they saw us com- 
ing you never did hear,” 

“They knew——” 

‘‘ Oh, they understood it all at the first glance, and 
they: all came running to meet us, Phil among the 
foremost, for he was unbound, you see, and had his 
full liberty,” 

* Yes!” 

‘When Phil and I had hugged each other and 
cried. @ little over it all,” said the old anan, wiping 
his eyes, ‘‘wé had time to give some attention to 
them crazy Indians and see how they, Went on win 
the horses, 

“Every man was on by turns—at least all the 
braves, riding, aud shouting, and frightening the 
poor horses most to death. ° [wonder thoy didn’t 
get run away with. One of them did get thrown 
and badly hurt, but all thie rest laughed at him, and 
he laughed too, but'it vas with tears in his eyes'and 
he limped all the time F was’ there.’ 
~ “Did they dnderstand how to use the bridle ?” 

“Oh, yes—with a little showing. 1t comes to 
them by instinct, [ believe, but there wasn'ta man 
of them would put his fees in the stirrups, and they 
soon made up their minds, that the saddles were a 
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nuisance, and they left them off, each substituting a 
pon of deer skin which lay flat on the horse’s 
ack.” 

“They had seen something like that probably 
among the red men on the main land.” 

** Probably,’’ replied Mr. Hare, then he continued 
hie narrative, which was in substance as fol- 

Ows: 

After awhile all set out for the dep6t, where the 
other presents were, and as everybody was in eager 
haste to see and handle these precious things every- 
body, men,women and children, joined in one helter- 
skelter race, headed by the three happy equestrians, 
Dertejap, Kamsell, and Bulboo: 

The white men followed more slowly, for the In- 
cians could easily find the place without their help, 
and when they came up they found the savages re- 
velling amid the treasures. 

Almost everything had been opened ; some were 
strutting about in blankets—many were already 
smoking tobacco in the white clay pipes—beautifal 
to them—and Kamsell had pierced one of the 
whisky-kegs, and holding it up in his arms was 
taking his first draught of the raw and fiery fluid 
with very evident satisfaction. 

Many others followed his example unchecked, but 
as no one took beyond a second drink, though some 
of them were rather protracted swigs, during which 
the keg was fairly embraced with loving hands, no 
worse results followed than a general and rather 
excessive jollity. 

_Kamsell made a maudlin speech, then lighted the 
pipe of peace, and, after taking a few puffs, passed 
it to Argyle, and old Mr. Hare and Phil, making 
them all smoke and calling them all brothers. 

Then he began to dance, and many joined in this 
eport for a little while, but there was no music ex- 
cept a sort of chant ending now and then in a howl, 
and as the attention of the dancers was being con- 
stantly diverted by the exhibition of the presents 
this pastime soon came to a close. 

Mr. Hare had the packages all opened so as to 
show them everything, and when they came to 
the beads and trinkets the excitement was un- 
bounded: 

Brass ear-rings and nose-rings and finger-rings— 
and glass beads of all sizes —~ all colours, without 
number, glittered before the eager eyes of these chil- 
dren of the forest, and probably filled them with 
amazement at the wealth of the donors. 

No one, however, ventured to do more than touch 
these costly gems at present, as their distribution, 
Dertejap said, as well as that of the other presents, 
was to be made the subject of a council. 

The rich blankets after being worn awhile, were 
returned to the packages, and two young men sent 
after canoes to carry the treasures to the village. 

About this time the sloop attracted the attention 
of the red men, who seemed not before to have 
given a thought to the mode by which the horses 
oa - merchandize had been transported to the 
island. 

The vessel was only about a mile distant, and was 
tacking from time to time, ready to come in when 
summoned by a preconcerted signAl. 

The ny! ndians were delighted when they saw 
her, and begged Mr. Argyle to send out for the 
captain and his crew of two men to come in and 
join them in a great feast, which they were to get 
up about mid-day—one that would probably last all 


night. ’ 
(To be continued.) 








MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 


GRANGE. 
—_——-@————— 
OHAPTER XLVIII. 

“Pautma!” her father’s voice called from the 
doorway, “comein. Do you not know that it is rain- 
ing ?” 

She was standing where Guy had left her, motion- 
less. She started up at the sound, staggered dizzily, 
and grasped something for support. The next mo- 
ment her father’s strong arm encircled her. 

“You will get your death,” he said; “ you look 
like death now. Did you see Earlscourt ?” 

“Yes!” The word dropped heavily and slowly 
from her lips. “ He has gone.” 

He lookéd at her keenly. But even in that hour, 
when a pain more bitter than death was piercing her 
heart, hor pride upheld her, The cold, set look that 
had grown habitual of late, and had warded off all 
questioning, came over her pale, proud face, Her step 
grew firm, She entered the house, and none present 
saw anything more than usual in her look, 

Tea was ready, and as they gathered round the 
one little lamp-lit table a loud knock came to the 

oor. 

“Who is this?” said Duke, “I thought Mr. Guy 
was to be our last visitor!” 

He opened the door, and saw a middle-aged, 











sailor-like man, @ total stranger, standing there in 
the rain, 

“Does Miss Paulina Lisle live here?” asked the 
visitor. 

Duke nodded, 

“ What may you want of Miss Lisle, my seafaring 
friend ?” he asked. 

Paulina heard the inquiry and approached the door, 
looking at the seaman in profound surprise. 

“ You want me?” she inguired. 

The sailor pulled off his hat and scraped a 
nautical bow. 

“1 do, miss, if so be as you are the Miss Paulina 
Lisle what advertized in the Times, six years ago, 
about a Miss Alice Warren, missing. You offered a 
reward, you reck’lect, for news of her, dead or alive.” 

She gave a low cry, reached out her hand, and 
drew the speaker in, 

“Come this way!” she cried. “I am the Paulina 
Lisle who advertized, and I am still ready to give 
the reward, At last I shall hear of Alice.” 

She drew him into the kitchen—deserted now— 
placed a chair for him, and stood herself breathless, 
expectant. 

“ What do you know of her ?” she exclaimed. “ She 
was my dearest friend, and I have never heard a word 
of her since that time. Is she alive or dead ?”’ 

“ Dead, miss!” the sailor said, solemnly. “ Mur- 
dered!” 

She clasped her hands and staggered back, 

“ Murdered !” 

She whispered the word with ashen lips. 

* Look here, miss,” the sailor said, and after fum- 
bling for a moment produced from an inner pocket a 
little parcel, rolled in many papers, 

He undid these slowly, one by one, and something 
golden glittered in the light. He handed it to her. 
It was a locket and chain, She gave a second low 
cry. She recognized it at once. It had been her 
parting gift to Alice ere her departure for the French 
school. She touched the spring—it flew open; there 
was her own picture with a ringlet of her golden hair, 
and on the reverse side this inscription: “ Paulina to 
Alice—1860.” 

“You know that ere looket, miss,” the sailor said. 
“Yes, I see you do, Well, I have had that these 
seven years come Christmas Eve, On Curistmas Eve, 
1862, the young woman what wore that locket was 
foully murdered,” 

She mastered her emotion by a powerful effort. 
For a moment she had grown giddy and faint, and had 
been obliged to sitdown. It passed away, and the 
white lips spoke: 

“ Will you tell me all? If this locket and these 
dreadful facts have been in your possession for six 
years, how is it you only reveal them now ?” 

“ Well, miss, I did wrong, I suppose—I ought to 
have made a clean breast of it there and then, but, you 
see, I went to sea, and once before, out in Bermuda, 
I got into a scrape by finding a body that way, and 
nearly got lagged fora murder I didn’t do. I don’t 
kuow that I’d have told now, but it kind of haunted 
me like, and gave me no rest; so for the past two 
months I’ve been a trying to find you out.) A precious 
deal of trouble it’s been, I cantell you. This here’s 
the way I came by that locket.” 

Then the sailor told his story, Paulina listening 
white and still. 

“My name’s Bill Saunders, miss, which I was 
christened William James, and I follow the sea for a 
living, as you may see for yourself. I'd been away 
on a year’s voyage, and when I got home I started 
from Liverpool to see my old mother, living at that 
time at Battersea. I stayed with the old woman 
nigh upon seven weeks, coming up to London off and 
on, and signing articles Christmas week to sail for 
China in the ‘Golden Pagoda’ on a three years’ cruise. 
The ‘Golden Pagoda’ was to sail down the Mersey 
about noon Christmas Eve, and bright and ‘early in 
the morning I slung my bundle over my shoulder, 
bid the old mother good-bye, and started afoot for 
London. 

“It was a dreadful stormy morning, miss, a snow- 
ing and a blowing like as if it was Cauada instead 
of old England. I was used to snow-sturms 
though, and trudged along never minding them, 
though along the waste fields and marshes and old 
brick-yards the wind blew fit to take your head off. It 
wasn’t the sort of morning nor the time of day you 
would look to see any one out @ driving, so when I 
see a horse and waggon a coming furious in the other 
direction I stood still behind @ pile of rubbish, and 
made a telescope of my fist and looked hard to see 
what the parties was like, 

“ There was a man and a woman—I could just make 
out that, and no more—both was so muffled up and so 
white with snow. While I looked the waggon stopped 
sudden like, the man jumped out and helped the wo- 
man after. This was another move I did not expect 
in such a place and in such a storm, 

“* Something wrong with the turn-out,’ I says to 


myself, and keeps well out of sight and waits to see, 

The man looked all about, and then takes the wo- 
man round an old pile of broken bricks that hid them 
from sight. A minute after—it could not have been 
more—I hears the report of a pistol ; and then I knew 
for certain what I had suspected when the man first 
got out that foul play was going on, and that I’d bet- 
ter keep still if I didn’t want a pistol ball through 
my own skull. 

“I waited about two minutes ; I mind it well, for I 
pulled out my watch and looked to see the time, 
afeared I might be late for the sailing of the ‘Golden 
Pagoda,’ It wanted just twenty minutes to nine. I can 
swear to the very minute, for she’s a good one to keep 
time she is, As I put the watch back, I sees my cove a 
coming round the heap of bricks, and taking a second 
look in every direction. If I kept out of sight afore, 
you may be certain I wasinvisible now.! He looked 
at his watch, then jumped into his trap, and drove 
away as if old Nick—saving your presence, miss— 
was scudding after him. 

“I waited there until he was clear out of sight, 
then I madefor the spot. Behind the pile o’ rubbish 
was a sort of hole, like a little cave, made, maybe, to 
hold tools and that when the brick-fields was in use, 
and into this the body had been dragged. He had 
piled up in a hurry ag’in the entrance a heap o’ loose 
brick, and stones, and wood. You might pass the 
spot scores o’ times and never take notice. There 
was some blood upon the enow, but not much, and 
the mark of where he had dragged her in ;_and away 
inside I could see, when I took down the piled-up 
rubbish, a woman’s figure lying on its face. 

“Well, miss,” the sailor went on, shifting away 
uneasily from the gaze of the large, horror-stricken 
eyes, “maybe I did wrong, but I piled up the stuff 
ag’in as I found it, and made up my mind to say 
nothin’ of what I'd heardand seen. Out in Bermuda, 
as I said afore, I nearly got lagged for life, getting 
accused of a murder I didn’t do. A burned child, 
they say, dreads the fire—it was no business o’ mine, 
I would just go off in the ‘Golden Pagoda,’ I 
thought, and let the young woman's friends and the 
London police find her at their leisure. 

“T was turning to go away—it was nine now, and 
1 had no time to spare—when somethin’ a shinin’ in 
the snow caught my eye. I stooped and picked it 
up. It was that there locket, miss, bent a little, as 
you see, where it had been trampled on, and the little 
chain broke off short, as if it had been dragged from 
her neck, I put it in my pocket, and tramped away 
to London. That afternoon the ‘Golden Pagoda’ 
sailed, and me in her, and I’ve never set foot in 
England since, until three weeks ago. 

“ But I couldn’t forget what I saw that Obristmas 
eve morning—I couldn’t forget it, miss. In my 
watch on deck o’ nights that there young woman 
used to come afore me, and I could see her again 
lyin’ dead on her face in that dismal spot where 
nobody might ever find her. I couldn't forget it, 
and at last, when I sailed from Canton for England, 
I made up my mind, come what would, I'd make a 
clean breast of it, and tell the whole story. 

“I was sitting in a coffee-house in Liverpool the 
night I landed, thinking how I had better begin the 
business, when I came across an old London paper, 
six years old, and there, as if Providence had put it 
in my way, the very first thing my two eyes lit on 
was the advertisement offering a reward for any news 
of one Alice Warren, living or dead. 

“Now, on the locket 1’d seen them words printed, 
* Paulina to Alice, 1860,’ and this here missing wo- 
man was an Alice too. That wasall I had to go by. 
Any news was to be brought to a law firm in Lon- 
don. I started for London next morning, and found 
out, after a sight of trouble, the law firm. 

“TI showed ’em that advertisement. I asked ’em 
who put it in. They wouldn't give me a plain an- 
swer—they badgered, and bothered, and said I was 
to tell them anything I knew. I said 1’d be blowed 
ifI did! That brought them to their bearings, and 
they said it was a client of theirs, a young lady, 
Miss Paulina Lisle. 

“When I heard that name, ‘Paulina,’ I knew I 
was on the right track, I asked ’em if they’d ever 
found this ere Alico Warren, and they said no, no- 
thing had ever been heard or seen of her from that 
day to this. Then I told them I wanted to seo Miss 
Paulina Lisle; that I’d something to say to her about 
this here business she might like to know; and at 
last, after a deal of fussing, they gave me the direc- 
tions here. 

“ Here I came, and there, miss, is the whole story. 
Alice Warren was murdered on Christmas Eve, 1862, 
and her bones lies a mouldering to this day, for what 
I know, in that hole at Battersea.” 

Theo sailor had fiuished his story. Paulina sat per- 
fectly rigid, with dilated eyes, having listened to 
every word. She spoke now: 

“And the man who murdered her—tell me what 
he was like.” 
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“I didn’t see his face, miss; he was that muffled 
up, with a great scarf twisted round the lower part 
of his face, and a fur cap with a peak pulled over his 
nose. He wes tall and slim like, he wore a rough- 
looking great-coat, and I took him to be a gentle- 
ree But I shoulda’t’ know him again if I saw 

im. 

“ Tall and slim, and like a gentleman!’’ Paulina’s 
thoughts were of Lord Montalien. He was tall, and 
slim, and gentlemanly. But deeply, strongly as she 
felt on this subject, she was too just to make any 
rash accusations in such an hour. 

She.rose up with an effort that was almost pain- 
ful. She knew the truth at last. Alice had been 
murdered !—gentle, loving Alice!—and for six long 
years had lain unburied and unavenged. She felt 
giddy as she stood up, and it was a moment before 
she could speak. 

“T will call my father,” she said. “Do you wait 
here. You must repeat.your storyto him. Some- 
thing must be done, and at once!” 

She opened the sitting-room door, and summoned 
both her father and Duke. 

The two men looked at her in alarm—at her aw- 
fully corpse-like face, 

“ Paulina, my dearest, what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Robert Lisle. “ What has this man been 
telling you? Your friend is——” 

“Murdered, father—foully murdered, six years 
ago—lying unburied and ugavenged! Think of 
that! This man will repeat to you.what he has 
told me—the horrible story of a horrible murder.” 

“ Too horrible for your ears, my poor, overwrought 
child. You look fit to die.this moment. For pity’s 
sake, goand liedown! Remember, you start upon 
a journey to-morrow, and just now you appear more 
fitted for a sick-bed than prolonged travelling. Go 
to your mother, Paulina.” 

He kissed the death-like face tenderly, and led her 
from the room. She obeyed with weary patience. 
Was sheill? A dull, heavy pain throbbed«in both 
temples, her forehead seemed encircled with an iron 
band; a hot mist dimmed her eyes. She had never 
been ill in her life—was she going to be ill now? 

He left her in charge of her mother and Rosanna, 
and returned to the kitchen. 

Mr. Bill Saunders, very much more at his ease now 
that the beautiful lady with the marble-pale face was 
gone, repeated bis story, almost word for word as 
be had told it to Paulina. 

Duke listened, turning cold with pity and horror. 
Poor, little, pretty Alice! So sweet! so gentle!—be- 
loved by all!—and this had been her fate! 

“T shall lay this matter before the police at once,” 
Mr. Lisle said. “ Yon wit! accompany me to town 
to-morrow, my man, and repeat your story before 
the proper authorities. A most foui murder has been 
done, and must be brought to light.” 

Mr. Saunders expressed his readiness, and took 
bis departure. He was stopping over night at one of 
the inns in the town, and would wait upon Mr. Lisle 
the first thing in the morning. 

“ This is a most shocking thing, Mason,” said Mr. 
Lisle; “and in Paulina’s present state of health there 
is no telling what effect the news may have upon her, 
She seems to have been very strongly attached to 
this unfortunate Alice Warren.” 

“Very strongly,” Duke answered, moved himself 
more than he cared to show. “It is her nature to 
love with her whole heart those whom she does love 
—and they were like sisters. Poor little Alice!” 

“Who was the man with whom she eloped? 
Was it never known?” 

“Never for certain.” 

“Was it suspected ?” 

“It was.” 

““Who was the man?” 

Duke hesitated, It had always been a story he 
had shrunk from—now more than ever. 

“ Who was the man with whom she fled ?” Lisle 
repeated. 

“The manto whom she fled I don’t know, The 
man with whom she left Speckhaven was—Guy Earls- 
court. 

“ Mason!” 

“I can’t help it,” Duke said, doggedly. “ Every- 
one here knows it, She left Speckhaven, and tra- 
velled up to London with Mr, Guy ; and most people 
believe him guilty. Idon’t—I never did—no more 
does Matthew Warren or Paulina.” 

“ Will you tell me all about it, Mason ?” Lisle said, 
gravely. He was beginning to foresee the trouble in 
store for the young man he liked so strongly. 

They sat together for over an hour. 

Duke, confining himself to simple facts, told all he 
knew—the letter Paulina had received—the flight in 
company with Guy the succeeding evening—and the 
revelation of Guy to Paulina at Brighton, which she 
had repeated to Duke. 

Lisle listened, growing more and more grave, 
“Earlscourt ig not the man,” he said, decidedly. 





“Guy is simply incapable of luring any girl delibe- 
rately to her rnin, however many and great his faults 
of the past. A charge of murder, in connection with 
him, is of course utterly monstrous. But his leaving 
the place and accompanying the girl to London may 
place him in a very disagreeable position until the 
criminal is found. Was ueither of the other gentle- 
men stopping at the Priory suspected at the time ?” 
“No, That is”—Duke hesitated—‘ Paulina sus- 
pected Lord Montalien, but Paulina’s suspicions were 
scarcely unprejudiced. She always disliked his lord- 
ship. No one else ever suspected him, and there 
never was the slightest proof against him. He may 
have admired Alice, as they all did; but Guy was the 
only one among them with whom people connected 
her flight, It is a most mysterious and shocking 
affair altogether. I almost wish this sailor, having 
delayed his confession so long, had kept it secret for 
ever,’ 
The kitchen door opened, and Olivia Lisle looked 


2. 

Her face had that anxious look italways wore when 
her husband was out of her sight. 

“Are you here, Robert? Ah!” she exclaimed, 
brightening as she saw him, “ I thought, perhaps, you 
had gone out. Has that strange man left? What 
has he been saying to distress Paulina so 2?” 

“ Where is Paulina?’ Robert Lisle asked, follow- 
ing her back to the parlour. 

“Gone to her room—she woul let neither Rosanna 
nor myself accompany her, ; She is altogether unfit 
to be left alone, She insists upon it though. What 
is the matter?” 

Lisle told the story the sailor had repeated—his 
wife and Rosauna listening, greatly shocked. 

* Paulina loved this girl as a sister,” her mother 
said, rising, ‘“ Robert, I must go to her.” 

But Paulina’s door was locked. There was no re- 
sponse to her mother’s knock, 

* Paulina, love, it is I—will you not let me in?” 
Mrs, Lisle said, in a frightened voice. 

Still noreply. 

Terrified now beyond measure, Olivia’s calls 
brought the other three to her side. 

In five minutes Robert Lisle’s strong hands had 
forced the door. They entered, the lamp burned 
upon the table, and Paulina was lying as she had evi- 
dently fallen, half across the bed. She never stirred 
at their entrance. 

“ The child has fainted!” Rosanna cried, shrilly. 

Her father lifted her up. 

No, she had not fainted—she was lying in a sort 
of stupor, that rendered her deaf and blind. The last 
shock had finished the work Guy Earlseourt’s sudden 
appearance had begun—body and brain had given 
way. Before morning broke Paulina Lisle lay tossing 
in the wild delirum of brain fever. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 

For the first time in her four-and-twenty years of 
life Paulina lay ill—ill unto death. ‘The airy upper 
chamber in which little Polly Mason had slept her 
brief, bright life away was silent and darkened now. 
A great London physician had been telegraphed for, 
and came, and Rosanna, grim and gray in the dusk, 
took her place by the bedside of her nursling. 

The great London doctor looked portentous, and 
shook his head, as it seems in the nature of doctors 
todo. Flushed, and delirious, and restless, Paulina 
lay, talking incoherently--or tossing in hot, unrefresh- 
ing sleep—very, very ill. Of course all farther thought 
of departure was at an end—who was to tell that 
Paulina Lisle’s first journey might not be to tho 
tomb? 

And the grief of the faithful hearts who loved 
her so devotedly—who shall paint that? ‘They had 
to banish her mother by force from the sick-room— 
her self-command had all gone in those long, miserable 
days of asylum life, and her uncontrollable sobbing 
filled the place—she was utterly helpless and useless. 
It needed but one gentle remonstrance from the hus- 
band to make her yield. 

“You distress Rosanna—you may disturb Paulina 
—you will injure yourselfi—come, Olivia,” 

He was Pastel and pale himself—his very life 
seemed bound upnowin his new-found wife and child ; 
that death or danger should approach either he had 
not dreamed. And death and danger were here. But 
his life’s trainiug never failed him—his grave face 
told little of the bitter pain, the miserable dread 
within. 

“You and I will go up to town, Mason,” he said, 
“by the noonday train. Duty before all other things, 
If Paulina,” and he paused for a second, “ were with 
us, she would listen to no delay, The information 
youcan give may be needed. You will accompany me 
and this man Saunders.” 

“I will do whatever you think for the best, Mr. 
Lisle,” answered Duke, but his reluctance was 
visible; “ buat I don’t like—I don’t like repeating this 





story. It places Mr. Guy in a false position, makes 





him appear guilty, and he is as innocent of any wrong 

against poor AliceasI am. It’s a story I hate to tell 

~ one—much less an official of the detective 
ice. 

Lisle laid hishand heavily on the scene-painter’s 
arm, 
“ Mason,” he said, impressively, “Guy Earlscourt 
is as dear to me as a son—moreover it has been one of 
the dearest desires of my heart, since I have known 
him, that he should become my son. That hope I 
have not yet resigned, and in order that his character 
may be entirely freed from the slightest imputation 
of guilt I wish this matter to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and his part in it made clear tothe world, He 
has suffered already too much in his reputation on 
this unhappy girl’s account. The story of the flight 
is no secret; every man and woman in Speckhaven 
seems familiar with it. Better that the Loudon police 
should hear it from your lips than listen to their gar- 
bled version. When the real criminal is found Guy 
will be free from blame—never before.” 

The three men went up to London by the noon 
train. Alice’s letter to Paulina, written the night 
before her flight, was searched for, and discovered 
among her papers, 

It told little to them, but there was no knowing 
what it might not reveal to the practised eyes of a 
detective officer. 

They were driven to the office of Inspector Burn- 
ham, the detective who had already discovered the 
hiding-place of Olivia. 

Mr, Burnham was at home. He was a wiry little 
man, in black clothes, with a sallow face, compressed 
lips, and light, restless eyes. Lisle introduced his two 
companions, and began with the matter in haud at 
once. 

Did Burnham remember the case of the missing 
girl, Alice Warren, for the discovery of whoma large 
reward had been offered about six years ago? 

Mr. Burnham shook his head. There were so 
many missing people and so many rewards offered 
that it was impossible for any one human mind to 
recall them. Had they a copy of tne advertisement ? 
He would probably recollect if he saw it. 

The sailor had, ‘The paper that had attracted his 
attention in Liverpool he still carried about with him, 
He handed it now to the detective. Mr. Burnham 
recognized it at one glance, 

“I remember,” he said, “I remember. Case at- 
tracted considerable attention at the time. I was not 
concerned init. Party missing never was found, or 
heard of, was she?” 

“ Never—up to the present time. We think the cluo 
is found now. We think the girl was murdered.”’ 

“Murdered!” Mr. Burnham pricked up his official 
ears at the agreeable sound of that word. ‘‘ Ah!” 
he said, with professional relish, “murdered, was she ? 
And how long ago, and how was it, and how has it 
come to light ?” 

“ Tell your story, Saunders,” Mr. Lisle said. 

Mr, Saunders repeated his story of Christmas Eve, 
1862. : 

Inspector Burnham listened keenly, never for one 
second taking his light, sharp eyes off the sailor's 
stolid, sunburned face. 

“On Christmas Eve, 1862, precisely at balf-past 
eighta.m.” Mr. Burnham produced a dirty pocket- 
book. “ You're certain of the time, my man?” he 
asked, pausing with the pencil poised, and transfixing 
Bill Saunders. “ Precisely half-past eight when the 
shot was fired? You can swear to this if necessary ?”” 

“ Before the lord chief justice, sir,” respouded 
Saunders, sturdily. “My watch is a watch that 
never gocs wrong. It was twenty minutes to nine 
when that ’ere chap fired that ’ere shot, and it was 
just a quarter to nine when he jumped in his trap 
and droveaway. At nine, sharp, I left the place my- 
self; it wasn’t the sort of pleasant spot to mako a 
man linger.” 

‘Let me see the locket,” the detective said. 

Robert Lisle handed it to him. 

“ You recognized this locket at once?” he inquired, 
examining closely the inscription and picture. 

“ My daughter recognized it; Mr. Mason here re- 
cognized it at first sight.” 

“T could swear to the locket,” said Duke; “ I was 
with Miss Lisle when she purchased it, and ordered 
the inscription to be engraved. That is also her 
picture, and a tress of her hair, It is impossible to 
be mistaken.” 

“Mr. Mason,” said the detective, “ will you be 
kind enough to tell me all you know of this girl’s 
story? I recollect quite distinctly now the rumour 
that she ran away from home with some one—a 
gentleman much above her in station. I am right, 
am I not?” 

“ About the rumour? Well, yes,” Duke admitted, 
reluctautly ; “she did run away,” 

“ With——” 

“ She travelled up to London with Mr. Guy Earls- 
court—Lieutenant Earlscourt he was then—second 
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son of Lord Montalien. But, mind you, she didn’t 
run away with him.” 

“No ?”—Mr, Burnham was’ taking notes again— 
“she went up to London with him, but she didn’t 
ron away with him. How was that?” 

“They met by chance at the station,” answered 
Duke, very much discomposed; “by the merest 
chance. She told him she was going up to Lon- 
don; it was late in the. evening, and she was afraid 
to travel alone, and she asked him to take care of 
her.” 

“Just so; very natural. She asked him to take 
care of her. She had known Mr, Earlscourt a very 
long time, I suppose ?” 

“For two years, off and on.” 

“She was a very pretty girl—this Alice Warren ?” 

“Very pretty indeed.” 

“Did any one present on the occasion hear this‘con- 
versation passing between Miss Warren and Mr. 
Barlscourt at the station ?” 

“ No one that I am aware of,” 

“Mr. Barlscourt saw her to her destination then. 
What was her destination ?” 

“Some lodging-house, Tottenham Court Road. I 
forget the exact address, He took her there, and left 
her in charge of the landlady.” 

“Ah!” Burnham said. “We must find that land- 


lady. Do you know, Mr. Mason, if he ever saw her 
again?” 
“Yes, once. He told her friend, Miss Lisle, that 


several weeks afterwards he visited her at her lodg- 
ings, and that he found her much changed, looking 
il and unhappy. He went again the next day, but in 
the meantime she had been removed. She has never 
been heard of since until now.” 

“Humph!” Mr. Burnham said, with a thoughtful 
grunt, “Did Miss Warren leave no word, no 
message, no farewell to anybody before quitting 
home ?” 

Lisle produced her note, and handed it to him. 

“She wrote this to my daughter on the night pre- 

ing her departure. You see she speaks of her 
nirriange there for certain,” 

Mr, Burnham read the note attentively two or 
three times, then placed it with the locket in his desk. 

‘Miss Warren being a pretty girl, as:you say, Mr. 
Mason, she had doubtless numbers of admirers both 
n her own station and above her, The month was 
September. Were there many gentlemen staying at 
Moutalien Priory in September, 1862?” 

~ ‘Lhere were six,” Duke answered, after a second’s 

ise, “Lord Montalien himself, his brother Guy, 
Mr. Allan Fane, the artist, Sir Harry Gordon, Cap- 

cin Cecil Villiers, and a Mr. Augustus Stedman, I 
remember all their names because there was so much 
talk about them at the time.” 

“Yes; and were any of those gentlemen admirers 
of Miss Warren? Did they visit at her father’s 
house?” 

“They all visited there—except, perhaps, Mr. 
Allan Fane, who was a married man, and out of the 
question,” 

“The others visited at the bailiff's house, then. 
Did suspicion fall upon none of these ?—did Miss 
Warren evince no partiality? It must have been 
pretty clear which she liked best, and she was evi- 
dently very mach in love with the man she ran away 
to marry ?” 

Duke hesitated. He knew Paulina’s suspicions of 
Lord Montalien, but they were only Paulina’s sus- 
picions—no one shared them. He had no right to 
repeat them, 

*No,” he answered, after that pause. “TI never 
heard that she evinced any particular partiality. They 
all went, and she was pleasant to ail. I know no 
more.” 

“Pm very much obliged to you for telling what 
you do know, I'm sure,” Inspector Burnham said, 
politely. ‘“ Now, if Louly had the addresses of those 
gentlemen—you couldn’t furnish me with them, I 
suppose ?”’ 

o, Mr. Mason could not. Sir Harry Gordon and 
Captain Villiers were in the Guards, Mr. Allan Fane 
and Mr, Guy Earlscourt were in London, and easily 
to be found when wanted, Lord Montalien was 
down in Lincolnshire, at the Priory, in very bad 
hea!th. 

Mr. Burnham shut up his pocket-book, locked his 
desk, looked at his watch, and got up. 

** Half-past four. Idon’t see anything to hinder 
our taking a drive out to Battersea, and having a look 
at thisspot Mr. Saunders tells us of. We'll dismiss the 
cabs some distance off, and go on foot to the place.” 

He rang a bell, whispered a few words to a sub- 
ordinate, and prepared for the drive. 

‘* It’s not likely the remains have ever been dis- 
covered, or we'd have heard of the affair before. 
Gurious how these things tun up, You didn’t see 
the man’s face, you say ?’’ said the detective to Saun- 
ders. “You couldn’t identify him again if you met, 

I suppose ?” 





“Tn course not,” answered Sapnders ; “I never see 
his face. He hada’ muffler, or a comforter, 
up tohis nose, and it was'snowing. Hoe was:a tall, 
slim chap, I see that, with the'look ‘of a gentleman, 
but I couldn’t tell him again, not if I ran slap against 
him this minute.” , 

“Oabs waiting, sir,” a Voice called, and the men 
went ont to the street. 

o cabs were before the door, and ‘in the fore- 
most, which Inspector Burnham entered, a man sat 
who had an official air like the inspector bimself, A 
large box was placed on the opposite seat. 

“T'll go in this, with my friend Timmins,” Burn- 
ham said. “You three gentlemen ‘will take the 
other.” 

He gave the word and the cabs started. In the 
second vehicle the three men’ sat in profound si- 
lence ; it was not a pleasant errand they were going 
upon—to look at the spot where poor Alice Warren 
had been so foully murdered atid'to ‘find all that re- 
mained of her after six years. 

The drive was not a vety long otie. As the bleak 
extent of waste ground came in view, bleak even 
this golden summer day, Inspector Burnham — 
the cab, and with his compatiion got out. hat 
companion carried under his arm the box before 
spoken of, and in his left hand a light spade. The 
occupants of the second vehicle looked with some 
curiosity at these things, but no one asked any ques- 
tions. 

“You are sure you will recognize the exact spot, 
Mr, Saunders ?” the policeman asked. 

“ Certain, sir,” theseaman responded. “I've seen 
it, sleeping and waking, every day and night since 
I was unlucky enough to lay eyes on it first.” 

He went on ahead, ‘the two detectives following, 
and Lisle and Duke bringing up the rear. - The July 
afternoon was at its mellowest as they went on— 
yellow sunshine everywhere, and a bright blue hea- 
ven above all. ‘Ten minutes’ walking having béen 
accomplished, the sailor stopped‘short. 

“This here’s the place, sir,” he said to the detec- 
tive. “Things hasn’t changed a bit since I was 
here six years ago, There’s the old kiln, behind 
which I watched the man, and ‘this here’s the spot 
where I picked up the locket. Dig among this rub- 
bisk at the entrance, and you'll find all that’s left of 
that there unfortunate young woman.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

Tue strange, ghost-like creature, worn to a living 
skeleton by the mad passions that consumed him, 
turned and touttered toward the door, while, with 
one wild outcry, the surging crowd rushed ont and 
down the broad drive which led to the gray old 
home of the Heathcotes. 

They found the grounds already filled with strag- 
gling men and women, and in the hall, as they 
wrenched open tle massive door, they met a meek- 
looking monk, wearing the cowl and garb of the 
Carmelite order. 

“ Terrible work, good sirs,” he said, in tremulous 
tones, as he moved aside to let them pass; “sad 
work here this morning!—Colonel Hernshawe off 
like the wind, and her ladyship in convalsions.” 

“Escaped?” shrieked Detective Cowly. “Dit 
you say the cofonel had escaped ?” 

“Ay, sir, ay—down the coast-road, full half an 
hour ago,” responded the reverend father. 

The policeman suppressed an imprecation as he 
gave orders for instaut pursuit, and dashed off toward 
the western turret, followed by an excited crowd, 
while Father Anselm, the meek-looking Carmelite, 
shambled down the broad steps and out into the 
grounds, 

They found the strong door of the turret-room 
securely locked and bolted; but it soon yielded to 
the united force of some half-dozen pairs of brawny 
shoulders, and, with a thrill of terrible fear, Detective 
Cowly crossed the threshold. 

There she lay, her white face looking upward, her 
sweet eyes closed, her golden hair ripping like a 
sunlit sea around her still form, her lily hands clasped 
upon her pulseless bosom, the last of all the haughty 
Heathcote race, 

The policeman raised her tenderly, his face whiten- 
ing with apprehension, 

“We'll take her down, men, and call in medical 
aid; Heaven knows, but I’m afraid we're too late,” 
he said, solemuly. 

They carried her down, with hushed footsteps and 
awed faces, aud laid her on her own bed, in the sunny 
chamber that had been her own in happy days gone 





y ° 
Then the search commenced 








“T cmnst do” my duty,” ‘sald the officer ‘as he 
paused with Cowly at the door of “her ladyship’s 
apartments. 

He turned the silver knob, but the door would not 
yield; he rapped repeatedly, but there came no re. 
sponse ; then he forcéd'the lock and entered the gor- 
geous apartment—and there, in the midst of Oriental 
splendour, in a chamber'all frescoed with gold, and 
furnished with costliest magnificence, on a couch of 
crimson silk, shé lay, the beautiful queen of the 
gipsies—the woman whose strong will had accom- 
plished so much, 

Like Cleopatra, a queen in death as well’as life, 
robed in gorgeous scarlet velvet, with diamonds 
glittering amid the coils of her raven hair, and shed- 
Ging’a strange lustre on her death-white face. 

In one hand she held a tiny crystal flask, which 
was empty, and a sharp, pungent odour filled the 
room. 

“ She has‘met her fate!” said the officer, solemnly, 
gazing down with admiration on the face that even 
in death retained its wondrous beauty. 

While they lingered foran instant, silent and awe- 
stritken, a shadowy figure glided into the room and 
drew near the couch, 

‘The next instant a blodd-curdling cry broke upon 
the awful stillness of the death-chamber, and‘ the 
gipsy spectre fell atthe dead woman's feet, 

“Oh, my love, my queen, ‘my darling!” he wailed, 
tearing his hair and beatitig his ‘head against the 
floor; “this is‘my work! I thought my revenge 
would be so sweet, and I have killed you, my ‘Queen 
Carlotta ; and now I would give my soul a thousand 
times ‘to bring you back to life!” 

The violence of his anguish was so great thatthe 
Officers left him unmolested ; and when the atten- 
dants came to perform the last rites for their hap- 
less mistress, the dread spectre of the Abbey was a 
ghost in truth; he lay at the feet of his queen— 
dead ! 


* o * * 

Margaret Seaton gave her testimony before a 
crowded court. : 

That part with which we are already familiar we 
will omit, and detail only those points necessary to a 
full explanation of our story. 

The crime I am about to confess,” ‘she said, “ is 
a grave one, but it must’be told. It lias hung upon 
me like a-millstone for years, and, in the solitary 
hours of my imprisonment, when death stared me in 
the face, the remembrance of it haunted me day and 
night. 

“I made a-vow to my Maker then, if He would 
spare my life and give me the chance, to right the 
great wrong I had done, and I mean to keep it. It 
is thé one sin of my life, and it has been the cause of 
all my suffering and misfortune. 

“To begin at the beginning—about twenty years 
ago—I had a pretty young sister—Janet by name— 
as sveot a girl as any in England. She was the very 
apple of my eye, and it was sorely against my will 
that she went down to Remington Oourt as companion 
to Lady Remington. 

“But Janet was young, and fond of company, and 
she wanted fine clothes, and our old Cornish home 
was very gloomy. So she went. Sho was there two 
years altogether, and in that time Ralph Remington, 
the old earl’s ‘youngest son, fell iu love ‘with her, 
and contrived to make her love him in return. 

“ Janet was a soft-hearted girl, but she was good 
and trite, and the young nobleman dare not offer her 
a dishonotirable love, ‘so he ‘lured her off into Scot- 
land, and there he married her—married her true 
and sure, in church, and she wears her wedding-ring 
te this day.” 

“ Well, for a year they were happy enough, tvan- 
dering about from place to place; then the old earl, 
hearing ofit, sent for his son to come home, threaten- 
ing if he did not obey to cut off Lis allowance, and 
to disinherit him, 

“The young man was too cowardly to brave his 
father’s wrath and avow what he had dome, so he 
took the marriage certificate and abandoned his 
young wife, leaving her in a strange land witha few 
hundred pounds, and that at atime when she most 
needed his tender care and protection. 

“Three months after she had been deserted by her 
husband Janet came back to Oornwall, faded and 
heart-broken, with an in‘ant-in her arms—a trae 
wife in the sight of Heaven, but'for ever disgraced in 
the eyés of the world, for not one of her nequain- 
tances would bélieve the story of he¥ marriage with 
a sou of Earl Remington. 

“I'he sight of her pale face, and the anguish she 
suffered, made me wicked, and [made a vow in my 
heart to have revenge on them wlio had brought 
her so low, I went to Remington Oourt not long 
after, under‘an assumed’ name, and it chanced to be 
on the very day of the old earl!’s death. ‘This tfouse- 
hold was in great confusion, for the wife of Sir Ruth- 
ven Remington lay at the poiut of death ; and I was 
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at once engaged as nurse for her little boy, the infant 
heir to the earldom, 

“The younger son Ralph was there, too, tearful 
and repentant at his father’s bedside, but he made no 
mention of the wife he had deserted. When I saw 
them in their grandeur, and thought of my poor Janet 
at home weeping over her little baby, aiwy heart was 
bitter and revengeful. . 

“The old earl died, and his som @ucceeded to his 
title and estates,'‘and I nursed oung heir, while 
the countess hung between ‘Geath. One day 
they thought her dying,@n@ i ‘was called for a few 
moments from the nursery, “On my-réturn I met a 
dark, disguised woman im #he doorway, and in her 
arme ‘she carried theinfantearl, I knew iim by the 
embroidered crest upon ‘its mantle. I asked her 
what she was doing, an@ she told me. She had 


stolen the infent earl, and yput her own babe in its 
place, and if I would kegp ‘her secret she would pay 
me my own ‘price. 

“On the instant the honght struck me that if I 


allowed her'to-depart,@m@ take the son of the earl 
with ber, Z ‘might fimi revenge mywelf upon them 
for the wrong they ‘had done my sister, and possibly 
in coming years I. might force them» do her jus- 


tice, 

“The tion -was.a tbe | one,@uu'my sister's 
wrongs Imy bitterat my deart. I yiel@ed,and turned 
into the nursery, while he strange woman fled away 
with Earl Remington's ‘infant son. 

“ The babe she Jéft: not unlike thie ‘infant earl, 
ouly a little Garker‘aud more delicate. Ht grew and 
thrived, and no one®uspected the difference, till the 
mother recovered, ‘and her instinct could not ‘be im- 
posed upon, When the ‘babe was taken to -her bed- 
side she ‘turned from it with a cry of horror, and 
declared ‘that it was not her chili, Her husband 
was amazed, and at last concluded that ele ‘had ‘lost 
her reason, He clung’to the babe, ana the mother 
left him and returned to‘her father’s house, 

“ How I could suffer all this misery and separation ° 
to go on, when a word from mecould have explained | 
the mystery, seems strange, but I did, and gloried in 
the downfall of Reminugton Court and in my revenge. 

“ Not long after this I left Remington, and returned 
home to find little Janet growing up rosy and thrifty ; 
and her mother, who was saintly and tender in all 
her sorrow, entreated me to undo the great wrong I 
had done, but I would not harken to her ; aud bitterly 
enough have I repented it. 

“ Years passed away and I went to live at Heath- 
cote Abbey, and, when Lord Heathcote married a se- 
cond time, in his bride I recognized the woman who 
had stolen-the infant earl, and in the boy who bore 
her first husband’s name I saw the stolen baby. He 
was the image of the earl, his father. 

“I had no fixed determination at that time as to 
how I should act, but-from the moment that Lady 
Heathcote recognized meshe and I became sworn 
enemies. I might not have betrayed her secret, but 
when Lord Heathcote died he made it a point in his 
last will that his daughter and sole heiress should 
marry the young Earl of Remington. Lady Grace 
was my idol, and to save her from such a fate I de- 
termined to divulge the whole mystery, I delayeda 
little time, watching Lady Heathcote’s mancuvring, 
and in the meantime she got the upper hand of me. 

“She learned of my intention, and found means to 
keep me silent. But through Heaven’s mercy I have 
been saved from the very jaws of death to reveal 
this secret. 

“Gentlemen, the young man yonder—Carlos Brig- 
noli he is called—~is the son and heir of the Earl of 
Remington, and the young lord over there is merely | 
the illegitimate son of Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe 
and Lady Heathcote, as I swear before Heaven to be 
true.” 

She ceased, and after‘an instant of thrilling silence 
@ ringing shout rang through the crowded court, 
and the young officer and his fellow prisoner were 
cheered and congratulated from all quarters, 

As soon asorder could be restored Sir Ruthven, 
who had been embracing his newly found son with 
tears of joy, arose before the court. 

_“ And there is yet another wrong which must be 
righted,” hesaid. “'T'en years ago my brother Ralph 
died, and in his last moments he confided to me the 
secret of ‘his marriage, and declared his bitter repen- 
tance for the course he had pursued. He put his 
marriage certificate into my hands, and, with his last 
breath, entreated me to find his wife and child, and 
to make them all possible amends for the wrong he 
had done them. And the very last act of lis life was 
to bequeath to his wife and ‘child the estates of Lin- 
denwold, to which he had succeeded just before his 
death,” 

The sad-faced mother of Janet, who sat beside 
her daughter in @ retired corner of the court-roum, 
listened to this recital with a vivid crimson surg- 
‘og up to her white cheeks, and a sudden bright- 


= 


like the lovely girl she was a scoreof weary years 
before, As the earl finished a little, gasping 
ery of gratitude escaped her lips, and, giving way to 
a fit of uncontrollable weeping, ske buried her face 
upon her daughter’s shoulder. 

But Janet herself sat haughtily erect, her graceful 
head poised on one side, her scarlet lips curved 
proudly, her beautiful eyes full of exultant fire, 

Only once she drooped and flushed, and that was 
when she caught the sharp, expressive glance of 
— Glandore, who occupied a seat just in front of 

er. 

It was merely simple justice she was receiving at 
the hands of her father, and nothing to occasion 
triumph or exultation, yet, despite her apparent cool- 
ness and indifference, there was not in all England, 
perbaps, a little heart that throbbed with such fierce 
and happy triumph, 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

From the court Janet and her mother, despite the 
remonstrances of the Earl of Remington, who insisted 
upon taking them home with him to Remiugton Court, 
went straight to their little room at the Telfer tavern. 

They were barely seated before the cheerful fire 
when the landlady, who had already caught the mar- 
vellous news, came bustling up, in her best cap and 
gown, looking unusually anxious and flustered. 

“Well,” she began, pausing in the centre of the 
room, and making a deep courtesy, “what am I to 
do? Godown on my knees and beg your pardon? 
I never was so beat out in all my boru-days! Just 
to think»; here I’ve been ordering youwabout, and you 





a serving ale-and washing dishes, and all the timea 
‘born lady—my lady of Lindenwold Grauge ! Can you 
‘ever forgive me?” \ 

Janet burst into a oe and caught the fat 
Witte women Gn ‘both ter lithe young arms. 

“You dear, "@he-cried, kissing her on 
each florid cheek, “you asking nie ‘to forgive you? 
by ok were Queen of England, instead of lady 
of 1 wold, I never could repay all your kind. : 
mess. Who tock me in when 1 -was:homeless and: 
frieudless? who ‘has ‘stood ‘my ‘fest ‘friend through wall - 
my ‘troubles? 4ndeed, Mrs. “Yvlfer; 
when we get to Lindenwold, if-we ever do, you siall 
be our desrest friend. Shall she not, mother?” 

But tlie happy mother was weeping, and could only 
extend her and, which Mrs. ‘lelfer clasped and 
kissed again aud again. 

“ Didu’t I always say it?” she cried ; “ didn’t I say 
to Telfer over and over again she’s come of no'com- 
mon stock, there's good blood in her veins? Didn't 
I say it now?” 

This bappy interview was interrupted by an im- 
perative rap below, whereupon Mrs. Telfer rushed 
to the window, ‘and beheld, drawn up in front of her 
modest establishment, the glittering carriage of Lord 
Glandore, and his lordship himself standing impa- 
tieutly on the door step. 

“ Ob, gracious me,” she cried, bringing her hands 
together in sore dismay ; “it’s Lord Glandore as i’m 
a sinner, and not a soul to let him in—oli, dearie 
me!” aud away she went, clearing two steps at a 
bound, 

Five minutes later Janet was summoned to the: 
parlour, She went down at once, in her 'plain‘brown 
dress, with her crisp black curls tumbled about her 
dimpled cheeks. Lord Glandore arouse to meet her, 
with both hands extended : 

“ Lady of Lindenwold Grange,” ‘he said, bowing 
deeply ; “‘ Janet, 1 have.come to offer ‘you my sincere 
congratulations.” 

Janet laughed a gay little laugh, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Don’t talk of Lindenwold, Lord Glandore,” slre 
said, allowing him to seat her by his side ; “ the sight 
of you reminds me of all my late trouble, and I have 
had no chance to thank you yet for all you have 
done.” 

* Never mind the thanks, I’ve come forsomething 
elsa, and ]’m an impatient man, Janet. You told 
me once that if you occupied a position equal to my 
own you might listen to my suit, and I have come 
to hold you to your promise. You are descended 
from one ofthe best families in Bogland, Lady Lin- 
deuwold, will you be my wife ?” 

Janet sat silent fora moment, twirlivg the tassel of 
her ‘apron, her brows knit in anxious thought. At 
last she looked up. 

“Lord Glandore,”’ she asked, her clear, frank eyes 
looking him full in the face, “did you really love me 
when | was Janet Seaton ? Would you have-made 
me your wife? Answer me truly in the sight of 
Heaven,” 

** As I hope for mercy hereafter, my darling, I have 
loved you with my whole soul, ever since that night 
when you saved my life ; and at any moment I would 
have gladly made you miue own for ever,” he au- 
swered, solemnly. 


tec 





‘aing in her tear-dimmed eyes. that made her look 





“Then,” she replied, “ we'll forget Lindenwold, 





and my father’s late justice to my poor mother—take 
me as poor, simple, nameless little Janet, and let me 
love you, and cling to you for ever.” 

And with an exclamation of joyful surprise Lord 
Glandore folded her to his heart. 
* * * a 

The court had barely adjourned when there came 
a message from the Anchorage to the effect that St. 
Denys Delmar had wholly recovered his reason, and 
was strong enough to give his testimony in regard 
to the murderous attempt upon his life. 

A magistrate and several witnesses went up to 
hear this most importaut confirmation of the inno- 
cence of the young lord of Remington and Hendrick 
Seaton. 

Supported by his pillows, and worn almost toa 
shadow, the man who had been so near to the gates 
of death related in weak and tremulous tones what 
he knew. r 

On that stormy night before Christmas, as Hieisat 
in his library, which opened on the verandah, with 
his old friend Treherne Vant, busily occupied #mpre- 
paring some important documents, Colonel, Hern- 
shawe came, as he said, to pay them a friendly visit. 
The hour was late, but they put by their work and 
smoked and chatted together for half an-hout, when 
the colonel roseto go. He paused fore moment, pre- 
tending to ligiit his cigw@m, but, instead, he drew a 
gleaming knife from his ‘besomt.@nd drove it to the 
hilt in the old lawyer’s site, 

Shocked and bewildered wt #hitesudden attack, St. 
Denys sprang to his feet.and put?iimedif-on the de- 
fensive, but vainly enough. He straggletifor hisilife, 
but‘Colonel Herushawe wWas-by far the stronger man, 
and he soon overpowered iliim. 

All this the master of the Anchorage told clearly 
tnd ‘eoncisely, and the last wonvliwtve proof was 
Ptvén of Colonel Hernshawe’s guilt, Btit*the c¥lonel 
had made good his‘escape. All pursuit and search 
for him ‘effected nothing. 

“Tis remarkably ;” remarked Detective 
‘Oowly, with gloomy ‘brow. “I put my best men 
on-his track,and ‘he liaait time to reach the sea, I 
swonter if that:mouk misdirected us?” 

“What monk ?” questioned the Cornish cobbler, 
who was standing by. 

The policeman related the occurrence, 

The cobbler broke into a derisive laugh. 

* What a set of simpletons,” he said. “ You've 
let your man escape—the monk was Hernshawe, 
Haven't you heard how he played the part, when 
he abducted Lady Grace? He’s run for it in his old 
disguise.” 

Cowly uttered a savage cry. 

“To think I had my hand on him,” he cried; “ what 
anumskull I am, But I'll bave him yet.” 

He started that night in pursuit, but his wife cooled 
his ardour considerably as he kissed her good-bye. 

“You’re going to fail now, Dick,” she said; “I 
can feel it—you may as well remain with me—you 
won't catch the colonel.” ‘ 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“* No—I shall pray that you shall not.” 

“ Why, Emmie, what do you mean ?” 

“What I say. We areall too happy now to have 
any more horrid hanging. I don’t believe in it no- 
how. Let the miscreant go.” 

“Tl do my duty.” 

“ But you'll fail, Dick.” 

And he did. 

Father Anselm was not captured. They heard of 
him afterwards in India, where for years he was a 
friendless wanderer, with the brand of Cain upon his 
brow, 

There, in a jungle remote from human habitation, he 
not only suffered the prolonged tortures of starvation 
but was forced to endure the ugonies of death as the 
victim of merciless beasts of prey. 

Thus perished Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe. 

Queen Carlotta was. buried, and by her side they 
laid the spectre of the Abbey. Separated in life, yet 
in their death they were united. 





CHAPTER LIX. 

Ir was a frosty March night, the stars out in ‘thon- 
sands, and # slender, crescent moon hanging like a 
silver coronet above the highest turret of the Abbey 
of the Heathcotes. 

In a gorgeous chamber, high ‘up in the ancient 
mansion, a solemn hush ‘prevailed. The very fire 
upon the marble hearth seemed to burn with a sub- 
dued and ‘dreamy murmur. 

Mrs. Cowly, with her finger on ler lip, glided 
hither and thither, arranging a pillow or mixiug a 
cordial, while old Doctor Verner sat on one side-of the 
couch, and Janet and Margaret Seaton on the otler. 

In the background, half concealed by shadows, sat 
the young lord of Remington, his fixed and agoniavd 
gaze bent upon the thin, pallid face that lay so still 
aud deatlilike before tim. 

Slowly, slowly, the minutes wore on! The little 
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clock on the mantle was toiling round to the midnight 
hour. 

The change would soon some! 

There she lay—the fair, young heiress of Heath- 

cote—all her golden hair put back from her white 
face, her bosom rising and falling with painful, pant- 
ing breathings. 

Mrs. Cowly bent over the couch and moistened the 
parched lips with wine; then she turned anxiously 
towards the doctor. 

“ Doctor,” she said, speaking under her breath, 
“this wall soon be over ; she'll be better ?” 

The old man shook his head, glancing up at the 
little clock. 

“ There'll bea change soon,” he said, quietly. 

Margaret Seaton slipped softly toa kneeling pos- 
ture beside the bed, and Janet followed her ex- 
ample. 

Slowly the moments wore on 

At last the pointing hand of the little clock touched 
the midnight hour. 

The girl stirred slightly, and put out her hands 
as if grasping for something in the dark, Her lips 
moved, and the doctor bent down to catch the faint 
whisper. 

“ Carlos, Carlos !” she called. 

“Speak to her,’’ commanded the doctor, beckoning 
the young man to the bedside. 

The white face on the pillows seemed to grow 
whiter and more spiritual ; the little hands moved 
amid the coverlids like faint shadows. 

Again the tremulous whisper stole from the parted 
lips: 

“ Carlos, Carlos!” 

“ Gracie, my own darling, Iam here,”’ the young 
man said, gently, smoothing back the gleaming gold 
from her marble brow. 

The touch of his hand thrilled her like an electric 
shock, a faint shiver shook her slight form, and she 
opened her eyes. 

For a moment they wandered vacantly, then they 
rested on the young man’s face with a glad gleam of 
recognition, 

“ Carlos, Carlos,” she murmured, “ you are here, 
andI am awake. Oh, I’m so glad; I’ve had a dread- 
ful dream.” 

“ Yes, love, it was alla dream, Don’t think about 
it now. Rest your head here, and try to sleep again; 
I know you are tired.” 

She let him raise her head to his bosom, settling 
down with a smile of inexpressible cuntent. 

“ Yes, 1’m so tired,” she murmured, wearily. ~_ 
thought you had all gone, and—ah, me, it was ter- 
rible! Where is Aunt Margaret ?”’ 
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[LADY GRACE FOUND BY COWLY.] 


‘ - eae bent over and kissed her, answering, ten- 
erly: 

“Hers, my darling, close by you.” 

a clasped her hand, and dropped off into a quiet 
sleep. 

Morning dawned bright and cloudless, As the 
first golden beams stole through the drawn curtains 
of Gracie’s chamber she awoke with sense and recog- 
oe in her eyes and a tender smile on her pale 
ace, 

“ She’ll live now, with good nursing,” said the old 
doctor; “ but there’s been a brittle thread between 
her and eternity.” 

Lady Grace some days afterwards sat at her open 
casement. 

They had just told her the marvellous story of her 
young lover’s birth, and, with a flush of unspeakable 
joy upon her sweet face, she was watching and wait- 
ing for his coming. 

She did not wait long before she saw him canter- 
ing down the wide avenue beneath the royal oaks— 
a bold and fearless rider, sitting his horse like a 
king, handsome and brave and generous, betraying 
his proud blood and haughty lineage in every mo- 
tion. 

How the lovely girl adored him! 

How unlike he was to that other one, who once 
bore the honoured old title, and whom she was forced 
to look upon as the man chosen by her dead father 
to become her husband—that low, brutal, unmanly 
profligate who, some weeks subsequent to his base 
insult to Janet, ended his career ina gambling-house. 
He had staked his last five-pound note after a run of 
ill luck, and lost. 

Maddened with drink and despair—for he was now 
without home or friends—the illegitimate son of Lady 
Heathcote, he whom we have so long known as the 
preepeenve Earl of Remington, died by his own 

and, 

Grace, reflecting on the strange and happy termina- 
tion of her trials, arose to welcome him who alone 
could comfort her. 

Presently a quick step rang upon the marble stair- 
case, and in another instant Carlos stood before her, 
the young lord of Remington Court, chosen by her 
father from his infancy as her husband, and the one 
idol of her young heart. She rose to meet him, covered 
with happy blushes, 

“My own at last,” murmured the young man, 
claspiog her », his heart; “there is nothing to 
separate us DO 

7 Nothing bat death shall ever part us, my own 
dear love,” she replied, hiding her tearful face in 





his bosom. “Heaven has been very good to us.” 
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A month later, when the red June roses bloomed 
along the terraces, there was a double wedding as 


the old Abbey, Lady Grace and Janet Remington, 
lady of Lindenwold, pom both brides, and the love- 
liest ones that ever the sun shone on. 

The buried Heathcote treasures had been ex- 
humed, and they were both adorned with lustrous 
pearls and sparkling diamonds befitting the nuptials 
of a queen. St. Denys Delmar gave the brides away, 
and the white-haired old Rector of Heathcote per- 
formed the solemn rite, and from the steeples of every 
church for miles around rang out a joyous peal of 
bells, aud the peasants came out and strewed the 
green lanes with flowers. 

It was a royal morning asthe bridal coterie passed 
y bea the long drive that led from the church to the 


On each side, all the way from the rose-wreathed 
arch of the massive gateway to the grand front of 
the mansion, double rows of peasant girls were 
ranged, robed in white, with garlands in their hands, 
and chanting a joyous melody of congratulation ; 
while on the steps, heading the long file of 
smiling servants, and looking a score of years younger 
in the fulness of her j joy, stood Margaret Seaton, wait- 
ing to bid them welcome. 

As they passed under the flowery arch Lady Grace 
looked up into her handsome young husband’s face 
with overflowing eyes. 

“Oh, my dear,” she murmured, “I do not deserve 
all this happiness,” 

“Yes, you do, my dear love,” ho replied, gazing 
down with fond pride into her radiant face ; ‘all this 
anda thousand-fold more. Your days of darkness 
have ended, and, henceforth, Heaven willing, you 
shall walk in the sunlight.” 

The young wife smiled brightly, but her lips 
quivered and her eyes ran over with tears, 

On the threshold of the grand old home of a hun- 
dred haughty peers she paused and drew the heavy 
old opal ring from her slender finger. 

“My lord of Heathcote,” she said as she put it on 
her young husband's hand; “my dear aud honoured 
husband, henceforth I renou 3 save 
those you bring me; and, in the presence of all these 
witnesses, I herewith resign not only my father's 
name but the Heathcote heritage and the ancient 
pledge of its inheritance into your dear hands,” 

The morning sunlight, streaming down upon them, 
struck out a thousand gleaming flashes from the 
quaint old opal ring, which, circling round her young 
oon crowned her as it were with an aureole of 
glory, 





THE END, 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” c., ¥c. 
—_—o—_. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

My soul is smitten with an ih, My speech is in- 
Pn by a torrent of _—* whith my reason 
suppresses and turns inward. Sacontala. 
MiLty’s interview with her mother, whom she 

had so curiously and unexpectedly met, had a sad- 
dening and at the same time an exhilarating effect 
upon her. 

She could not drive away the harassing reflection 
that, had it not been for her thoughtless regard for 
Lord Cardington daring her first visit to London, 
the misfortunes which befell her family, culminating 
in her poor father’s sad death and her mother’s 
madness, would not have taken place. 

But in reality it was the villany of Lord Carding- 
ton which was to blame, as it deceived a confiding 
and innocent girl who knew nothing of the world 
and was saved from ruin only by a miracle. 

She was not without hope that her mother would 
ultimately recover, in which event she would be able 
to spend the remainder of her days in comparative 
peace happiness. 

That her mother had enjoyed a lucid interval in the 
course of her disease was a favourable circumstance, 
so the matron told her, and the doctors held out hopes 
that the daughter’s presence would materially aid 
her recovery. 

Mrs. Compton, the matron of whom we have 
spoken, took a great fancy to Milly; for she, by her 
uniform mild behaviour, lent strength to her conti- 
nued declaration that she really was not insane. 

It was within the experience of the matron that 
patients had often been confined on insufficient 
grounds and subsequently liberated, so that she did 
not take it-as a foregone conclusion that Milly was 
mad, though she er inclined to that belief, and 
——— her to show symptoms of insanity sooner 
or later. 

Several days passed, during each of which Milly 
saw her mother, and the effect of her company was 
so marked that Mrs. Haines was allowed to emerge 
from the solitary cell where her violent paroxysms 
had obliged the Officials to confine her; and in the 
society, such as it was, of the drawing-room she 
gradually imbibed a healthier tone of mind. 

This was a great consolation to Milly, whose love 
for her mother had never wavered during all her 
wanderings. But, engrossed as her mind very natu- 
tally was with the state of her only parent, she did 
not forget the good and kind Duke of Lewes, fear- 
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[THE RAPID EJECTMENT. | 


ing that the evil machinations of his nephew would 
have full play during her absence. 

Whether or not it was owing to her thoughts 
dwelling upon the duke and the danger she imagined 
him to be in is not easy to say, but she had a dream 
respecting him, and as this dream occurred three 
nights in succession, and differed very little each 
time, she began to attach more importance to it than 
it perhaps deserved. 

Now it is very well known that superstitious per- 
sons pay much heed to a dream which comes vividly 
to them three nights in succession. Ladies are gene- 
rally more or less superstitious, and Milly in this 
instance was no exception to the rule. 

Her dream impressed her considerably, and led 
her to believe that the life of the duke was in peril. 
She was powerless to help him, because escape from 
the asylum was next to impossible, so vigilant was 
the watch kept upon its inmates. 

Great distress of mind came upon her, and she 
longed to be able to communicate with Philip Malli- 
son, who she was sure had such an affection for 
the duke that he would do much to save him from 
any attempt upon his life. 

hen in the seclusion of the asylum Milly thought 
over the attentions that Philip had paid her ro | 
their brief acquaintance the more favourably di 
she estimate his character and appearance. 

In fact, she decided that if she ever loved any one 
it would be Philip Mallison ; but, as she had no in- 
tention of either falling in love or marrying at pre- 
sent, she dismissed such an idea from her mind. 

That the duke had allowed himself to be preju- 
diced against her by his designing nephew, and to 
such an extent as to cast her off and drive her from 
his house, did not annoy her to any great degree, 
and for this reason : 

If she had married him she would not have loved 
him, though she would have striven hard to enter- 
2 feeling of affectionate regard and friendship 

or him. 

When May and December come together there 
may be love on the side of Winter, but there can be 
none in the true acceptation of the word on the part 
of Spring. 

There is no doubt that Milly would have made his 
grace an excellent wife and have done her duty in 
the sphere to which she was called. She even had 
felt pleased and happy when in the company of the 
old nobleman, listening to his polite and complimen- 
—T speeches, and feeling amused at his old- 
fashioned way of making love. 

A very different feeling, however, took possession 
of her heart when in the presence of Philip Mallison. 
Then her heart throbbed in her bosom and she could 
not remain self-possessed. The blood rushed to her 




















face, her eyes sought the ground, and there was a 
magic charm about his voice which she could never 
find in that of the Duke of Lewes. 

Mrs, Compton marked her preoccupation, and, 
taking a friendly interest in Milly’s condition, did 
not hesitate to inquire the cause. 

The worthy matren was dressed to go ont, But 
she sat by Milly’s side on a sofa in the drawing- 
room, and said, in a kind, motherly voice, which was 
one of her chief characteristics, and the principal 
cause of her success and popularity with the poor, 
afflicted creatures under her care : 

“Why are you moping here all alone, my dear ? 
Do you not care to read? I will not ask you if yow 
have no one to talk to, because I know that the con- 
versation you will meet with amongst your compa- 
nions is not likely to interest you.” 

“Then you do not think me so very mad, after 
all ?”” inquired Milly. 

Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Compton. 

“ Not a very case—only a little bit touched, 
eh ?”’ continued Milly, smiling. 

‘* Never mind that. Tell me why you are sad this 
morning.” 

** Can you see a change in me?” 

“ Of course I can. What have you on your mind ? 
You cen make a friend of me. Tell me, my dear, 
and if I can help or advise you I will.’ 

‘Are you really sincere in making that offer ?’” 
asked Milly. 

“Indeed I am. During the short time we have 
known one another have you not always found me 
truthful?” replied Mrs. Compton. 

“Yes; [cannot say anything to the contrary. Yet 
I am afraid to tell you what is troubling me, for if I 
do I think you will believe me to be mad.” 

Mrs. Compton looked as if she thought that Milly’s 
pet mania were about to reveal itself at last, and, 
feeling a woman’s curiosity to know what was the 
nature of the mental affliction under which this quiet, 
retired, ladylike, and well-behaved little woman was 
suffering, she pressed her to unburden herself. 

** If I do,” answered Milly, “if I tell you all about 
myself, you must listen patiently. I shall not be 
long, and indeed gon must hear my story before you 
can understand the nature and meaning of my worry 
at the present moment,’’ 

“Tam quite at your service, my dear,” answered 
Mrs. Compton. “It is true I was going out, but Zz 
am not in a hurry for half an hour or so.” 

‘Going out!” repeated Milly. ‘Then do not let 
me detain you.” 

“Tt does not matter. I have a week’s holiday, 
and I am going to Brighton to enjoy myself and 
have change of scene, and drink in the fine, fresh sea 
air.’”’ 
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“Then I will tell you everything, Mrs. Compton,” 
cried Milly, earnestly, “‘ for you may of service 
not only to me but to my kind friend and benefac- 


tor. It seems as if Heaven had raised you up at 
this moment to help those who need assistance 
sorely.” 


The matron regarded her a little suspiciously out 
of the corners of her eyes, but she did not allow the 
look to be noticed. 

Very often had she been spoken to in the same 
way, and the promised important communication 
when at last made in a tambling mi@nner turned out 
to be nothing but the most transparent moonshine. 

**T cannot tell you my whole ry mow,’’ con- 
tinued Milly. 


“Tt would only weary you to do so: *thing 





Suffice it to say that my greatestenemy on earth is ae — 
Lord Cardington, the nephew of: of Lewes, : - OHAPTER XXXIV. 
Until within a few "We: ‘meneee phantoms ina dream, 


weoks I Wigs omen alg we 
duke under the supervision of the . The’ 


duke is an old man,@hd made me an offer of ana. 
riage which I might ‘have accepted, but Ghe fas t 
came to the knowledge of Lord Cardington, who'by 
the inveution of an iaffamous falsehood whith & a 
not care to.refute obtained my dismissal from his) 
grace’s household. After that he still perseouted 
me, and the resultofihis enmity is my inpeioomenaatil 
in this agylum.” 

«If that is so, my@ear,” said the pre =e 9 
“the commissionerswhen they come ro will re- 
tease you.” 

“ Of that,”’seplied Milly, “I have no doubt, but 
in the mentitime the mischief will be done.” 

“ Whatmiadhief ?”’ 

“ Listen,” waid Milly, bolemnly. ‘I am no weak 
and superstitions girl tobe misled by superstition, 
but for the last three dig amark, 
three is a mystic number—I have hada dream.” 

“A dream,” repeated Mrs. Compton, under ‘her 
breath, for whe was impressed by the marrator's: 
grave manner, 

“T dreamt,” Milly proceeded, “that I saw the 
duke stretehed out on a siék-bed, He extended-his 
arms to mevand said, distinotly, ‘Help! help+ he 
is poisoning-mhe!’”’ 

‘That is verysingular,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Compton, 
reflectively. 

* The words are impressed upon my memory, and 
I shall never forget the look of agony which over- 
spread his faceas hespoke tome. Lord Cardington 
is capable of committing any villany.” 

** Would he poison nis uncle ?” 

** He would murder his father if he had one living 
and he could obtain any worldly advantage from 
doing so. Oh! believe me, I know him -but too 
well,” replied Milly. 

“In what way can [help you? I have listened 
¢o you, and I must confess that at present Iam in 
the dark,” exclaimed Mrs. Compton. 

“You are going away fora holiday,” answered 
Milly, with the same earnest:manner. ‘ Perhaps it 
does not matter whither you go.”’ 

“On the contrary, it does. I intend to visit my 


“friends.” 


** For once sacrifice them. If you will serve me, 
and all should go well, I will promise you a much 
more lucrative and pleasant situation than you hold 
at present.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” said the matron, 
in perplexity. 

“Go to the castle at Lewes, near Brighton, ‘and 
by some means gain access to the duke's préezence. 
Tell him you come from me. Watch over him, save 
him from the danger which menaces him, protect 
him from Lord Cardington, who wiil assuredly hurry 
him to the grave. Promise me this—do, please, for 
— sake, andertake to do this for me,” urged 

iily. 

Considering the peculiar atmosphere in which 
Mrs. Compton lived and the strange beings with 
whom she was always surrounded, it was not sur- 
prising that she evinced some reluvtanue to accept 
= charge which was attempted to be thrust upon 

er. 

But Milly’s manner was so sincore, and her dis- 
tress so evident, that she thought she migit be act- 
ing wrongly if she declined. 

Lhe promise of future advancement too had some 
weight with her, and after some reflection she re- 
solved to take the trust upon herself 

“Well, my dear,” she exclaimed, “I will devote 
@ part of my holiday to what vou desire.” 

a go to the castle?” oried Milly, joyfully. 

“T will.” 


‘Then Heaven be praised. I feel that his grace 


will be saved.’ 

**Do not be so sureof that. It is difficult to gain 
access toa nobleman’s house,” answered Mrs. 
Compton. “However, I will try, and you can’t 
blame me if I do my best, can you ?” 

“Certainly not, but you will not fail.” 

“Leave it all to me, and if in a few days’ time I 
have any news to communicate I will write to you 
under care of the senior surgeon.” 

When Mrs. Compton had: made this promise she 


. ‘Tis: but 


and | latter ‘had dotermined ‘to find some eause of offence | 





felt sorry for having done so, 


“Perhaps it is only a delusion of the poor crea- 
ture’s,”” she said to herself; “how foolish I shall 
look if I should be told that the duke never heard of 


sucha m as Milly Haines.” 


Yet she had given her word, and she was n0b.a Wo- | 


man to draw back after ha 


done so. 4 
Milly thanked her ouer Gan over again for her | coolly ; ‘the doctor 
kind compliance, and assured her she should never | — by the turn the disease is 
8 there 


a av cause to regret her kind compliance with her 
wishes, ¢ " 
The tact #f Milly’s repeated dream with all the 
<a of its surroundings was a very remark- 
able one. 
aa ee nonsense or there was some- 
i 


But ‘or, if beet od voices, 


Which has‘mor word norgense of utter'd sonnd. 
Chieftain. 


The are 
Thr ducal bed-thamber was the centreef great | 


mnxiety to all the iumates of the castle. 


Jn ‘that sumptuowtly farnished ent; orna- 
imonted with the proud inéighia of hie ancient end 
race, the representative of a ini 
‘ ished one ® precarious ‘ 
‘tion, the gravity of whith the Wttendant physiciaa 
‘did not disguise. 


At such #time jealouties and heart baratage! 
should have been put on one side, and, 40 do Philip. 
Mallison oe pis he tried very hard to avoid.a quar- 
rel with i 4 

That he did not-succeed was not hisfault; the 


in ‘his conduct, and ‘whéne maniisso minded it is 
impossible to prevent his having his wish sooner or 
His lordship ‘the greatest griof for the 


iliness of his undle, and te even ‘bronght ‘to his 
eyes uth ‘bease-ws the orocodile sheds, in orderto) 


— 


He carried his solicitude to such at boy 
spend a considerable portion of his tii i 
room, and administered the medicine with his owt 
hands. 

The duke didnot seem to like or dislike this un- 
ceasing attention. He appeared to have sunk into 
a state of coma, or trance, and ‘took very little in- 
terest in what was passing around him. 

Awed by the presence ofa lord, the nephew of the 
patient, and lulled into a sense of security by his 
supposed honourable character, the nurse in attend- 
auce upon his grace readily resigned into his hands 
the functions that she ought properly to have dis- 
charged. 

‘hus, if he had:the will, he was supplied with the 
means of mixing with his uncle’s medicine any 
deleterious drug which might have the property of 
retarding his recovery. 

The doctor was puzzled, 

According to his experience of the disease with 
which the duke was attacked, and the medicine he 
prescribed for him, he ought to have rapidly re- 
gained his health and strength. 

The exact opposite was the case. 

Instead of getting better the duke grew worse, 
and the medical man expressed his astonishment 
to Philip, saying that his skill was bailed. 

Philip immediately conceived that.Lord Carding- 
ton’s presence in the sick-room was acting preju- 
dicially to the recovery of the patient,and, feeling it 
his duty, he did not hesitate to express his opinion 
when he met his lordship at lunch. 

They sat-opposite one another in gloomy silence. 
Neither cared to speak, for they felt that they were 
enemies and that there could be no peace between 
them. 

At length—the meal being finished—Philip ex- 
claimed : 

‘*I am about to make a remark which may not 
be pleasing to your lordship.” 

““Then,”’ replied) Lord Cardington, “ take my 
advice, my good fellow, and don’t make it. I am not 
of @ very equable temper, and if people say what 
Ido not like I have a forcible way of expressing 
my disapproval of their behaviour.” 

His tone was haughty and insolent—so much so 
as to raise a‘flush to Philip’s face, 

“ Nevertheless,” he suswered, “ I shall act ac- 
cording to the dictates of my conscience and my 
sense of duty. I do not think that your presence in 
the Duke of Lewes’s room is likely to promote his 
recovery, and I have to request that you will leave 
his grace in the care of the doctor and the nurse.” 

“ Young man,” exclaimed Cardington, “ [have had 
occasion before to warn you not to thwart me. I 
am the only relative of his grace at present in this 
house, and if I have nota right to be at his bed- 
side who on earth, I should like to know, has?” 

“You have an interest in his death, and, judging 
from your previous character and antecedents, I 


| ee 
and and sign,/and move théir lips, "|: 


Lf *s case,” replied 


“Now this is going a little too far,” cried 
Lord Cardington, angrily. ‘I have tolerated you 
long enough, Mr. Mallison, and if you study your 
dignity and comfort you will leave the house at 
‘onee,’ 


“T shall do nothing of ‘the sott,” said Philip, 
ls me that he’s complete y 
anything ex in that? Are 

‘@ootors infallible »”’ 
“Certainly not, but he anticipated a cure before 


* Beoause he has failed am I to be assailed b 
‘foul abuse and your base inuendoes?” sai 


firm improssion that you are not deal. 
this grace. He has not made a will, 

‘that reason,” interrnpted Gardington, with 
interfe I presume 

made you 


you can 





; do 
» income of my oWn, which is 


“ Tnsolent puppy!” 

“Vulgar abuse, my lord,.can never adwWarice any- 

‘T haveigood grounds 

‘say. The nurse has told me/that-you put 

‘Something in the duke’s medicine whishthe doctor 

has not prescribed.” 
“Oh, soyou have cartied your prying to‘that ex- 


ten mean, canting, hypocritical our!” exclaimed 
Oardington, ho,.in apite of his asshrance, turned 


\deadly pale. > 
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“iL have: # vulgar brawl in the 


*honse of my teunéfadtor; especially while he is lying 


télative, | us state,” answered. Philip; 
Py ae resist force with force.” 
rd Cardington eyed him carefully for a mo- 


imient, as if taking his measure. : 

Philip was shorter and not so stoutly built, and 
it was clear that the advantage in a scuffle would 
lie with the more powerful of the two. : 

‘“‘ There is the door,’ returned Lord Cardington, 
pointing to it, “and there is the window. You 
will take your choice, but-out‘of one or the other 
you must go before the world is five minutes older.” 

Philip lacghed contemptuously. 

“Two can play at that game, my lord,” he re 

lied, 
P The next moment Lord Cardington sprang for- 
ward and made a grasp at his throat, but the young 
man, being the more active, stepped back. : 

He had the advantage and could easily have hit 
his opponent, but he was reluctant to strike the 
first blow, and would have avoided the contest had 
he been able to do so. 

Not so Lord Cardington. 

He was maddened with rage. Perhaps the charg» 
brought against him by Philip had so-much founda- 
tion in fact that he grew more irate at hearing it, 
and did not think it consistent ‘with his porsonal 
safety to have him any longer in the house. Be 
that as it may, he showed a most pugnacious dis- 
position, and, taking advantage of Philip’s inertia, 
hit him a heavy blow on the ‘forehead. 

This caused him to stagger, but he did not fall, 
and soon the unseemly spectacle of two gentlemen 
fighting in a drawing-room was seen, just~as if they 
had been two bargemen under a bridge. 

In,justice to Philip it must be admitted that tho 
contest was not sought by him. He was of a peace- 
able disposition, though, like all quiet men, a most 
dangerous antagonist when once roused. 

Blows were freely given and exchanged. : 

At longth Lord Cardington contrived to seize 
Philip round the neck and waist. 

The issue of the strugele was no longer doubtful, 
for he had little difficulty in dragging him to the 
window, Which stood open. ' ‘ 

With one tremendous effort he threw him ont on 
to the lawn, where he fell amidst a bed of roses. 

Half stunned by the fall, though not injured, 
Philip was fully a minute before he could recover 
his feet, then he looked vacantly around him. — 

“T warned you of what would happen !” exclaimed 
Cardington, ina tone of triumph. “ You thrust the 
battle upon me.and you have yourself to thank for 
the consequences ; let us hope it will be'& whole- 
some lesson to you in future.” : “9 

“ This outrage shall be atoned for!” cried Philip, 
shaking his fist at him. : 

“Just as.you please!” answered Cardington. 
“Only I warn you that if you come into this house 
again, and I have occasion to turn you out, Is 
not throw but kick you.” 





imagine that you are not likely to stop at trifles.” 





“This language to. me, my lord!” exclaimed 
Philip, indignantly. 
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“It’s to you that I-am'speaking.” 

“ How dare you——” 

Lord Cardington ent short any farther discourse 
by shutting down the window and turning away. 

After the way in’which he had been treated, in 
the signal defeat he had experienced, Philip did not 
deem it advisable to entérthe house again, because 
to do 80 would only be to subject himself to some 
fresh insult at the hands of his lordship. 

T'o be thrown out of a window ignominiously is bad 
enough, but to be kicked out of the front door would 
be worse—and he knew that hisénemy was capable 
of attacking him ashe had declared he would. 

It seemed to him more prudent'to goto an inn in 
the village and hold counsel with the doctor; to- 
gether they might be able to devise'some menns of 
holding his lordship-in ‘check. 

At present Cardington had the advantage, and 
Philip, much against his will, was fain to-go round 
the back way to the stables and give one of the ser- 
vants some woney to ‘fetch his hat and such things 
as he deemed necessary from his bed-room. 

Then he matifully grasped his carpet-bag, and, 
vowing vengeance against’ Lord Cardington, started 
for the nearest village to-see how'far the law would 
help lim, anid ‘what steps he could take, in conjunc- 
tion with the physician, to stop the nefarious scheme 
for accelerating” his" grace’s death “which he fully 
believed Was béitig earried into execution by Lord 
Cardington. / 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
How can my poor heart be glad when absent P 
’ : Burns. 

Docror KrinasFrorD, the physician in attendance 
apon the Duke of Lewes, lived in one of those-com- 
fortable, old-fashioned, well-furnished houses on the 
outskirts of a village in which country doctors have 
a happy knack of installing themselves. 

His sons were out in the world and his daughters 
married, so that he lived in contentment if not iu 
retirement with his wife. : 

At times their childrén cametosee them and they 
enjoyed the pleasure of.their society. Ingood prac- 
tice and in the receipt of a comfortable income, the 
doctor’s life glided on in'an agreeable manner, and, 
in spite of the scenes of miséry and ‘suffering to 
which he was daily summoned, he contrived to en- 
joy existence as much as any hale and hearty man of 
sixty and upwards can fairly expect to do. 

It was to Doctor Kingsford's house that Philip 
Mallison betook himself ‘on his’ expulsion from the 
castle. 

During his walk, which was one of about three 
miles, Philip contrived to-calm his ruffled temper, 
though he could not forget the indignity which had 
been put upon-him. 

The doctor and his wife were together in the 
drawing-room when: Philip was announced, and the 
former was reading the morning papers, which, owing 
to his having been out on protessionul visits, he had 
only been able to glance at before. 

“Oh, my dear sir,” he exclaimed, “this is indeed 
a pleasure. Allow me the honour to introduce you 
to Mrs..iingsford. No'bad news from the castle I 
hope. I intended ‘to drive over igain towards even- 
ing. You seem excited. Sit down, I beg. I trust 
his grace has ‘not.shown any ‘aggravated ‘symp- 
toms.” 

“No,” replied Philip, after acknowledging in a 
fitting manner his introduction to the doctor's 
wife, ‘* but ‘his nephew has.’’. 

“Wow? Is Lord Cardington taken ill?” 

* Not that exactly, but he has had an accession of 
ill-tumper which, I-am ashamed to -say, resulted in 
his throwing me out of the window—an unceremo- 
nious way-of leaving a house to which I am not ac- 
customed and dan’t:like.” 

**T should think not,” replied the doctor, with a 
good-humoured laugh, ‘Pray explain the cause of 
the fracas.” 

“] have had grave reason tosuspect,” answered 
Philip, “ that he has been tampering with his uncle’s 
medicine, and I took the liberty of telling him so. 
It is a charge which I: shotld- be very reluctant ‘to 
bring against an honourable man, yet his lordship’s 
character is of sucha questionable description that 
I could not resist the evidence whieh the nurse put 
before me.” 

_ “The nurse!” repeated Doctor ‘Kingsford ; “she 
isa very excellent woman. I have recommended her 
in scores of cases. What did she say ?” 

“ Having my suspicions, I pump3d her, and she 
told me that Lord Cardington had on several occa- 
sions put something from a small: bottle he took 
from his waistcoat pocket into the medicine’ you pre- 
Scribed for ‘his grace.” 

“Indeed! That is grave, Ihave heard the most 
Sinister reports about his lordship, and, to tell you 
the truth, P'never liked'the.man, “‘{‘here is that in 
his countenance which prejudices me against him, 
and I am not a bad. physiognomist.” 

. “If all I have ‘heard is true,”. replied Philip, “he 
‘S capable of anything—a worse man never lived, 
‘ud { am grieved to that the duke isin ‘his 








power. ‘You know, doctor, that Iam under many 
obligations to his grace, though I neither-expect nor 
require anything from ‘him now, as I ‘have lately 
had a wmdfall in the shape of property left me by: my 
mother, but'which I-did not:expect to obtain. What 
ean we do to extricate his grace from the web that 
his nephew is weaving around him? That is the 
question I came to put to you.” 

Doctor Kingsford shook his head. 

“ Of course,’’ continued Philip,“ I hate Cardington 
for throwing me out of the window, and will settle 
my account with him some day, though I hope you 
will believe me when I say that I put private feel- 
ing of that sort entirely on one side in an emer- 
gency likethe present, and am actuated ‘solely by 
a wish to save the duke if, as I think, his life is in 
danger from the machinations of his nephew.” 

“What has Lord Cardington to gain by the 
duke’s death ?”’ 

‘Everything. There is no will, and he is the heir- 
at-law.” 

“I see,” said Doctor Kingsford. “ That is a 
sufficient motive. I have a legal mind, and when I 
want to find out why a crime is being or has ‘been 
committed, and am told so and so is the guilty 
party, I always ask for the motive.” 

** Here you have it then.” 

“ Precisely. But how to act? There are nuine- 
rous poisons which’administered in small doses will 
gradually take away life. Lord Cardington from his 
position would hardly be suspected. If his grace 
died to-night, and you had not put me on my guard, 
I might have certified as to the death in the most 
natural mannerin the world. Still if his grace were 
to die now I should refuse to certify and would in- 
sist on a post-mortem.” 

‘“‘ That is all very well,” said Philip, impatiently. 
“T do not waut my dear friend and benefactor to 
die; he ought to live many a year yet, and enjoy 
the good things of this life, which nature—or for- 
— I ought to say—has lavishly bestowed upon 

m , 


At this juncture the servant entered, and said 
that a woman wanted to see Doctor Kingsford. 

“ What sart of a woman?” asked the doctor. 

“ Well dressed, highly respectable sort of party, 
sir,” replied the maid. ‘Looks as if she wasa 
superior kind of nurse.” 

“ Show her into my surgery—or stay, let her come 
in here. You have no objection, Mr. Mallison?”’ 
said the doctor. 

‘* None whatever, my dear sir. Pray let me be no 
restraint upon you,” answered Philip. 

‘The maid went away, and, in a brief space, she 
returned with Mrs. Compton, the matron of the 
asylum in which Milly was confined; who had pro- 
mised to come to Lewes and do what she could for 
the duke,if it should #~-' “™“ that the strange 
dream should have any suvswutiality. 

Mrs. Compton had proceeded at once to Lewes, 
and, on making inquiries, she found that the name 
of the physician attending upon the duke was Kings- 
ford. 

To him she went. 

On entering the room she made a bow, which 
more resembied a respectful nod of tie head. She 
was 80 much accustomed to be queen of the patients 
in the asylum that she did not understand courtesy- 
ing, and considered that she had done all that was 
expected of her when she made a ‘polite saluta- 
tion. ; 

a name is Compton, sir—Mrs. Compton,” she 
said. 

“ Whatcan I dofor you, Mrs.Compton ?” answered 
the doctor, with his usual suavity. 

“Tam a matron at Hanwell, and I have come into 
this part of the country on a very remarkable er- 
rand. Do you know Miss Milly Haines ?” 

“TI do!” exclaimed Philip, quickly. 

*SodolI. She held a situation at the castle,” 
said the doctor. 

“ Then that part of her story is true,” continued 
Mrs. Compton, adding : “‘ You must. know, sir, that 
Miss Haines is now an inmate of the asylum, and, 
before I go any farther, I should like to be informed 
whether she is mad or not.” 

“Mad? I never saw any symptoms of insanity 
about her ; if any have developed themselves it must 
be very recently,” replied Doctor Kingsford. 

“She is no more mad than lam. She is tho vic- 
tim of a cruel plot, originated against her by a de- 
signing villain to serve hisown base ends,”’ observed 
Philip. 

% i that case,” said Mrs. Compton, with a plea- 
sant.smile, “it does not seem that 1 am going to 
have my journey for nothing, which I more thau 
half suspected when I set out.” 

. Be seated, Mrs. Compion,” said Dr. Kingsford ; 
“we shall be glad to have some farther conversa+ 
tion with you.” : 

“Soshall I with you,” replied the matron, taking 
a seat which was offered her. 

Philip’s heart beat high at this meeting, for he 
now knew where Milly was confined, and determined 


Lord Cardin 


mn might enjoy his triumph, it 
would be but-a vale ie 


rief one after all. 
(To be continued.) 








THE LIFE OF THE COMPANY. 

WE never see that person called the “life of the 
company,” be it man or woman, that we are not 
curious to know how agreeable he or she is at home; 
whether all this delightful vivacity is at the expense 
of the fireside consumption; whether home is only @ 
place where it is bottled, corked, aud wired down for 
public ‘effervescence ; and, if so, what a joyless place 
home must be to the little children and young people 
belonging to it, and how the wife of the man who is 
“ the life of the company” must chafe at the fireside 
silence and sicken at the wit which is brewed there, 

If, dear friends, there is not enough for both in the 
name of justice remember first the wife who toils'to 
make her portion of home bright and comfortable, 
and the young people, who will soon follow your ex- 
ample of saving themselves up for company. There 
are men, aud women too, whom I remember as the 
life of home, whose meals are seasoned with wit and 
fun and innocent ntirth, those wonderful helpers to 
digestion—meals where the children’s intelligent, 
curious questioning is not extiuguished, but en- 
couraged, and sympathetically answered—meals 
where the family expenses are not the skeleton be- 
neath every dish cover, being kept under and judi- 
ciously arranged under the wise old saw of “atime 
for everything.” What a legacy beyond price is the 
memory of a sunny home like this to the children 
whose skies, whether cloudy or fair, Heaven alone can 
foretell for the fature. 

How likely they will be too, if possible, to repro- 
duce all this in their own homes whon we are dust, 
and how much better than being “‘ the life of the com- 
pany” is being the life of home—the intelligent 
home, where the new books are brought and discussed 
from differing stand-points, where the daily news- 
paper is read aloud and merrily commented on, or 
topics seriously considered upon moral grounds, 
where the choice bits of fan and pathos are handed 
round with the coffee and eggs, and before each 
separate for the day’s duties perhaps its unforeseen 
trials and pains. Contrast with this the silent home 
where food is bolted that the father may rush to his 
money-making, and the wife and mother to the con- 
sideration of fashions, and the children are packed off 
to school by servants, instead of having their bounets 
and cloaks fastened with a kiss by loving fingers— 
turning back to the open door, as they go, fur auother 
bright smile, which they will try hard to be worthy 
of that day. 

As I walk the street I fancy I van pick out the 
men and women reared iu these two homes—one with 
a bright, joyous face, and the free, firm tread, the 
other with no sparkle or glow of face or form, robbed 
ere life scarcely began of itsdew and its sunshine. 
Oh, how should such have strength tu strike firm root 
or put forth healthy blossoming? Ol, the pity of it, 
that the seed-time of virtue aud happiness should be 
so little considered—that home shouldu’t be the best 
“company,” and we more anxious to be the “ life ” of 
it thau to shine in courts! ; F. F, 





Army Deror Centres,—A map has been laid be. 
fore the House of Commons and published among the 
Parliamentary papers showing the proposed military 
dep6t centres. They are as follows:—In Fngland 
and Wales—Bodmin, Topsham, ‘Taunton, Gosport, 
Chichester, Canterbury, Maidstone, Guildford, Croy- 
don, Richmond, Hounslow, Hampstead, Woolwich, 
Warley, High Wycombe, Readiug, Trowbridge, Bris- 
tol, Cardiff, Brecon, Warwick, Northampton, Bed- 
ford, Yarmouth, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Lich- 
field, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Bangor, Chester, War- 
rington, Liverpvol, Ashton, Bury, Burnley, Halifax, 
Bradford, Fleetwood, Lancaster, Knaresborough, 
York, Beverley, Sunderland, Newcastle, aud Curlisle. 
Bury St. Edmund's, omitted by mistake, is to be 
added to this list. In Scotland—Ayr, Lanark, Hamil- 
ton, Greenlaw, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Fort George. In Ireland—Tralee, Clonmel, Birr or 
Parsonstown, Naas, Castlebar, Newry, Monaghan, 
Omagh, 

WEIGHTS AND Mzasurzs For Isp14.—Thore has 
been laid before the House of Commons an act passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Qouneil, in 
October last, with a view to provide for the ultimate 
adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures 
of capacity throughout British India. The Act directs 
that the unit of weight shall be a “ ser,” equal to the 
French kilogramme, and the unit for measures of ca- 
pacity @ measure containing one such ser of water at 
its maximum density, weighed in a vacuam. Other 
weights and measures of capacity, to be authorized 
under this Act, are to be integral multiples or sub- 
multiples of these units, the sub-divisions to be ex- 





that she should not long remain in durance. 





pressed in decimal parts, uuless otherwise ordered. 
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When proper standards have been provided for veri- 
fication of these weights and measures to be used by 
any Government office, municipal body, or railway 
company, the Goveruor-General in Council may 
direct that the weights and measures so authorized 
shall be used in dealings by such offices, body, or 
company. The local government may prepare tables 
of the equivalents of other weights and measures in 
terms of the weights and measures so authorized. 








THE WIDOW’'S REVENGE. 


A weavy step strode up and down outside the 
long verandah of a seaside hotel. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
heard it and looked up. The scent of cigar smoke, 
fragrant, sweet, and subtle, floated in through the 
open window. 

“That gentleman certainly knows how to choose 
his Havanas!” she said to herself. ; 

Mrs. Fitzgerald—a charming young widow— 
leaned over the sill and looked out. 

A tall, handsome man of thirty-five was descend- 
ing the steps. : 

Mrs. Fitzgerald took a good look at him; then a 
sudden cry broke from her lips. : , 

‘Good gracious! It’s either Dr. Barwick or his 
ghost!” 

“Oh, hadn’t you heard the news ?” asked Lou 
Weston from the corner of the lounge, where she 
sat devouring bon-bons. “1 thought you knew of 
it, so I did not repeat it.” . 

“T have kept my room all the morning, and seen 
nobody.”’ 

“ Well, then, Dr. Barwick is here.” 

‘* When did he arrive ?” 

‘** Something like two hours since.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked pleased. The doctor had 
been an old beau of hers. He was rich and stood 
high in his profession. Here was a chance to bring 
him to her feet a second time. 

“TI am glad he is here,” she said, honestly. ‘* Our 
list of available gentlemen isn’ta large one. Doc- 
tor Barwick will be quite an addition to our so- 
ciety.” 

on burst out laughing. ‘ Wait till you hear the 
whole story,” she cried. ‘“ Doctor Barwick is 
married and has brought his wife here.” 

* Married ?” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald turned pale and gasped ont the 
word as if it hurt her. “ Impossible. You mustn't 
expect me to believe such a fable as that.” 

“Other men marry. Idon’t see anything singu- 
lar in the fact that Doctor Barwick has taken a 
wife. ‘Though it is provoking his choice did not 
fall on one of us.” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

The widow was silent for a moment, and seemed 
struggling for her self possession. She felt piqued 
more deeply than she would have cared to acknow- 
ledge that the handsome doctor had passed her by. 
She had felt almost sure of him the previous sum- 
mer. 

‘** Have you seen his wife ?”’ she asked, presently. 

“T had a glimpse of ber face when they first ar- 
rived.” 

** What is she like ?”” 

“ Like a sunbeam, or a dewdrop—anything bright 
and charming,’ laughed Lou. “I don’t wonder 
Doctor Barwick fell a victim to her wiles.” 

Mrs, Fitzgerald had the tact to drop the subject. 
But she dressed for dinner with unusual care. As 
fate would have it, Doctor Barwick and his bride 
were given seats nearly opposite her own. 

The charming widow was prepared for the meet- 
ing and only elevated her brows a little, then 
smiled sweetly, and honoured her quondam lover 
with a little pleased nod of recognition. 

He was quite as composed as herself. 

“T am delighted to see you,” he said, cordially. 

“ Alice,” he said to his wife, “this lady is Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, an old friend of mine, I commend you 
to her good graces.” 

Mrs, Fitzgerald stole a quick glance at her fortu- 
nate rival. It was a sweet, pure face she saw, with 
great Madonna-like eyes, and a little ripe straw- 
berry-coloured mouth. 

“* Pretty,” was her uuspoken comment; “but 
sadly deficient in style.’ 

However, the bride’s artlessness would have 
atoned for « good deal with a less severe critic than 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, Doctor Barwick was certainly very 
fond of her. 

“* They are like two turtle doves,” thought Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, angrily. ‘“‘‘The doctor never cared as 
much for me. Otherwise he could not have for- 
gotten me 60 soon.”’ 

She felt hurt- and revengeful. It seemed as if 
Doctor Barwick had done her a bitter wrong in 
marrying another woman, 

She was wrong however. There had only been a 
little flirtation between them, suci as the widow in- 
dulged in almost every day of her life without 
thinking any harm of it. 








But the biter had been bitten at last, and that put 
a new face on everything. 

When dinner was over Mrs, Fitzgerald throw a 
scarf over her head and ran down to the garden, 
thinking to take a quiet turn in the shrubbery, and 
so get command of herself again when no one was 
by to witness her emotion. 

She came suddenly upon a pale-faced woman 
crouching in the shadow of a grape arbour. 

The stranger scemed inclined to fice at first, but 
did not; she waited tremblingly and breathing 
hoarsely until Mrs. Fitzgerald was near enough to 
touch her garments. 

Then she spoke : 

** Madam,” she said, ina faltering voice, “ you can 
do me a very great favour if you will.” R 

“ What is it?” asked Mrs. Fitzgerald, regarding 
her somewhat suspiciously. 

“In the first place, I have a question to ask. Is 
Doctor Barwick stopping here ?” 

“ He is.” 

She suppressed a start as she answered. 

What could this pale, gaunt woman know of 
im ? 

“I knew it was he—oh, I knew it was he!” mur- 
mured the stranger, wringing her hands almost 
wildly. 

“Ts he a friend of yours ?”’ 

* He is my husband, madam.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald started back as if she had been 
struck. She tried to speak, but could not find voice 
in which to express herself. 

“*T know you are surprised,” the woman went on, 
quite composedly. ‘ Doctor Barwick married me 
several years ago; but he refuses to live with me. 
He does not know I am in this part of the country.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald felt choking for a moment, and 
finaliy said : 

“ You must be mad. Doctor Barwick has brought 
a bride to his home.” 

“I know it,” moaned the woman, wringing her 
hands again. ‘‘ He has cast me off. He refuses to 
acknowledge me.” 

“The villain !” 

“T have a request to make,madam. You must 
have access to my husband. Willi you give him 
this note ¢”’ 

She produced a slip of paper from the bosom of 
her dress. Mrs, Fitzgerald took it eagerly. 

“You may depend on its reaching its destination,” 
she said. 

‘*Thank you. Heaven bless you.” 

The strange woman fled with those words, and 
was out of sight before Mrs. Fitzgerald could call 
her back. 

The widow stood like one dumbfounded for a 
moment. Then she slowly unfolded the slip of paper 
and read these words pencilled there: 

‘Dear GopFREY,—I must see youonce more. By 
the memory of the past I conjure you to come to me. 
You will know where to find your heart-broken wife, 

“AGATHA.” 

A malignant look came into the wicked woman’s 
eyes as she read these lines. 

“An eye for an eye,” she muttered, savagely. 
“T’ll be even with you yet, Godfrey Barwick! Your 
dream of happiness shall be a brief one.’’ 

She went slowly back to the house and locked her- 
self in. That was the best place for forming her plan 
of action after all. 

Her resolve was soon taken. She did nothing 
that night, but during the progress of the next 
morning she succeeded in enticing Alice Fenwick 
into a retired corner of one of the parlours. 

“I believe you love your husband,’ she said, 
abruptly. 

** Oh, yes. I love him very, very much,” replied 
the young wife, flushing. 

* Tam sorry.” 

Alice looked surprised, and caught her breath 
sharply. 

** What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“T am afraid Dr. Barwick is not the good, true 
man he would make you believe.” 

“‘Oh, is that all?” she said, smiling and breath- 
ing freely again. ‘I have perfect confidence in my 
husband, madam. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald could have struck her; but she 
only said, very gravely : 

‘“*T have reason to believe that your confidence is 
misplaced. But we will talk no more of that. A 
letter will be placed under your husband’s plate at 
dinner to-day. I wish you would watch his face when 
he reads it.” 

The widow was too wily to add another word. She 
just kissed Alice on the forehead, called hera ‘ poor, 
stricken lamb,”’ then glided away. 

Of course it was Agatha’s letter that went under- 
neath Dr. Barwick’s plate. Mrs. Fitzgerald had 
already taken her seat at the dinner-table when he 
led in his bride. Alice trembled a little, and glanced 
anxiously across at the widow. When the note came 
to light she uttered a faint cry. 

“* Did you put it there, dear?” the doctor asked, 
smiling as he pointed to the folded slip of paper. 








“No,” replied Alice, very faintly. 

** It looks like a love-letter.”” 

He laughed again, and would have thrust it into 
his pocket, but she stayed his hand. 

‘“ Read it, Godfrey,”’ she whispered, 

“ Certainly, to please you.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had quick ears, and not a word of 
this was lost upon her. She saw Doctor Barwick 
glance over the note and change colour, while an 
expression of angry perplexity settled upon his 
handsome face. 

‘* What is it ?”’ asked Alice, 

“ Nothing,” crumpling the note in his hand and 


thrusting it out of sight. ‘ Your dinner is cooling, 
my love.’ 
Mrs. Fitzgerald heard nomore, But she saw that 


Alice looked frightened and ready to cry, and 
scarcely tasted a mouthful. 

Dr. wick himself did not appear to be in the 
best of spirits. 

The widow had begun her scheme of vengeance. 
She had already sown thorns in the heart of the 
child-wife. The anguish of her favoured rival was 
like a sweet morsel to her. 

She saw no more of Alice for two days. Then the 
poor child came down to the parlours looking so 
pale and worn, and with eyes so swollen and red, 
that Mrs. Fitzgerald scarcely knew her. 

‘“* My poor lamb,”’ she said, going up to her, “do 
you believe now that I told you the truth ?” 

“T don’t know what to believe!’’ sobbed Alice. 

‘** You were watching your husband when he read 
that note ?” 

“T was.” 


“You saw him turn pale ?” 
iii Yes. ” 


“ He seemed frightened and angry. I was watch- 
ing him too.” 

Alice caught hold of her hand, and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

” = I am so miserable,” she sobbed. “I want 
0 die.”’ 

“© Poor child—poor child.’’ 

Alice suddenly looked up. 

“You know what was in that note,’’ she cried. 
“Tam sure youdo. I have asked my husband and 
he will not tell me.”’ 

“Yes, Ido know. It was in my hands at one 
time. I preserved a copy.” 

* Let me see it.” 

“Come up to my rooms, and you shall.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald thought of old fable of the 
spider and the fly as she led the way upstairs. But 
it was now too late to turn back from the iniqui- 
tous scheme she had entered upon. 

Alice read the note from beginning to end. She 
did not shriek or cry out; but her face was as gray 


as ashes, 

“ His ‘ heart-broken wifo,’” she murmured. “ If 
that woman is his wife what am I?” 

She stood with her hands clasped tightly over her 
heart, breathing hoarsely. 

Mrs, Fitzgerald expected to see her fall to the 
floor in a swoon, but she did nothing of the sort. 

There was a deathly stillness in the reom. 

At last Alice put out one of her hands weakly, 
and laid it on the widow’s arm. 

‘** Come,’’ she said, pleadingly. 
will go with me.” 

“ Whither are you going ?” 

“To him. [should die if I had to face him alone; 
and you are the only friend I have here.” 

This was more than the widow had bargained for. 
But she had courage. 

i H course I will go. What do you intend to 
° 9 

“ T shall see him this once—and then——” 

She could not finish the sentence. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald followed her in silence along the 
wide passage, and it was she who tapped on the door 
at the farther end. 

** Come in,” said a voice. 

. am t Barwick confronted them near the thres 
old. 
% * is it you, dear ?’’ he said, catching sight of 

s wife. 

He sought to draw her arm under his own, bub 
she shrank away from him, and clung fast to Mrs. 
Fitzgerald. 

Doctor Barwick stared from one to the other. 

‘* What does this mean ?” he asked, perplexedly 

“It means,’ said Mrs. Fitzgerald, haughtily, 
“that this poor child knows all your baseness and 
infamy at last.” 

“* My infamy ?” 

* That is the word,sir. She knows that you mar- 
ried her while you had a wife living! She knows you 
oes the —_ oe you are!” ne at 

ector Barwick staggered against the wall, an 
was silent fora moment. ‘Then a light broke sud- 
denly over his face. ; 

“This is your work, madam,” he said, turning 
opnany upon Mrs, Fitzgerald. “I wish you joy 
of it!” 

I have only done my duty.” 


“T am sure you 
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He laughed scornfully. 

Then his glance fell upon the crumpled paper his 
wife still held between her fingers. He gently took 
it from her and read it. - 

‘Do me the honour of remaining here for a few 
moments, Mrs. Fitzgerald,” he said, coolly. “ You 
have shown yourself such a friend of Alice’s that I 
am sure you cannot begrudge her a few moments of 
your company.” - 

He went out abruptly, and closed and locked the 
door behind him. 

A full half-hour went by. Then Doctor Barwick 
returned, accompanied by two persons—a man, and 
pao ty Mrs. Fitzgerald had encountered in the 

en. 

He went straight up to the abashed widow. 

** Do you know who wrote the original of the note 
I took from Alice before I went away, and which, 
it seems, you had taken the trouble to copy?” 

“Yes,” she answered, spitefully. ‘‘ That woman 
who has just come in wroteit, I fully believe she 
is your lawful wife.” 

Doctor Barwick smiled. Turning to the man, he 


said : 
“ Mr. Burton, is be Fey Dunbar my wife ?” 

** No, sir,” returned the man. 

“ What relation does she bear to me ?”” 

“ None whatever, sir, save that you doctored her 
through her first two crazy spells. The fact is,” he 
added, turning to Mra. Fitzgerald, ‘‘the woman is 
mad asa hare. But she is perfectly harm- 
The one singular point in her case is that she 
took a violent or tor Barwick when he was 
her physician, and since been labouring under 
the delusion that she is his wife and he has deserted 
her.” 

“Tt is true,” said the doctor, gravely. “I did not 
intend to make her case public, but * kindness 
in interfering in my affairs, Mrs. Fitzgerald, has 
compelled me to do go.” 

Alice —— the blessed words, a ret &mo- 
ment in brea expectancy, then slip into 
his arms and hid her face upon his heart. 

“Oh, Godfrey,” she cried, “ what a silly child I 


have been !” 
Mrs. Fitzgerald said nothing. She turned and 
A Thak might che jadkoul hyn ounce bial Sepestod 
night she er trunks and de 6 
Her scheme of revenge had not resulted exactly to 
der liking, BR. W. 


less. 





A DARING GAME; 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS, 


——_._—-——- 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

_ THE sounds of active and hostile pursuit grow- 
ing every instant louder as the pursuers neared 
Neva’s temporary halting-place startled the young 
fugitive into renewed flight. She sprang —— a 
wearied bird from its nest, and fled onward ugh 
tangled shubbery and over — boulders, 
tripping now and then inst some loose rock, 
which at the touch of her light feet went rumbling 
down the steep mountain side with a crash that rang 
in her ears, frightening her to yet greater s 5 

She sped through thickets of the dwarfed 
mountain pines and firs, and over open and sterile 
patches of ground, where there were no trees or 
triendly rocks to screen her flying figure, and the 
drizzling Scotch mist fell around her like a dusky 
veil, and the skies were gloomy above her, and the 
air was keen with wintry chill. 

Still was borne to her ears, sometimes louder, 
sometimes fainter, the sounds of the barking of 
dogs and the shouts of men. These sounds 
quickened Neva’s flagging steps, but she could not 
outrun her pursuers. They were on her track, and 
sooner or later, unless she could outwit them, or 
hide from them, they must recapture her. 

Her wild eyes searched the mountain side as she 
hurried on, There was no hole in the rocks into 
which she might creep and lie concealed until her 
enemies should have passed. 

The trees were too low and scanty to offer her 
shelter among their few and scantily foliaged 
branches, Her way was difficult and tortuous, and 
with a sudden of purpose Neva turned aside 
from her course skirting the mountain, and 
plunged downward toward the mountain’s base. 

“T shall come down upon the side nearly opposite 

the loch,” she thought. “At any rate I have 
passed beyond the plateau.” 
. In the course of ten minutes more she struck 
into a rude waggon track, which Neva conjectured 
led from the Wilderness to some farm-house or 
hamlet upon the opposite side of the mountain. She 
followed the circuitous, steep, and slowly descend- 
lng track, looking, as she ran, like some wild spirit 
of the mist, 

The sounds of pursuit faded out of hearing, and 
eee rest, her limbs giving way be- 





Her tongue was ched and swollen, and the 
blood surged through her frame still with gigantic 
throbbings, and her feet ached with an utter weari- 
ness, yet. she got up presently and staggered on, 
casting fearing backward Cg a over her shoulders, 
and her eyes staring wildly from out the wet white- 
ness of her young face. 

“IT can’t keep on much longer,” she murmured, 
aloud. “I feel very strangeand ill. Perhaps I shall 
die here, and alone. Oh, is there no help for me ?” 
_ No answer came to that piteous cry save the wail- 
ing of the winds among the pine boughs, and the 
dashing of the sleet-like rainin her face. She moved 
more and more slowly. 

Her garments seemed strangely heavy to her, and 
her feet grew more and more like leaden clogs, 
weighting her down to the earth. 

A terrible despair seized upon her. With a wild 
prayer on her lips, and a faintness like that of death 
upon her, she leaned against a low tree, clinging to 
it to prevent herself from falling. 

As her head sank forward wearily upon her breast 
her closing eyes caught a glimpse through the trees 
of an object at a little distance that lent to her for 
the moment an unreal strength and vigour, and she 
gavea great cry of joy as hope surged back into her 
young fainting heart. 

The object was only a small cabin built of cobble- 
stones—a mere shepherd’s hut perhaps, or, as was 
far more likely, it had been built long ago for the 
occasional use of belated sportsmen who during 
a stay at the Wilderness found themselves lost upon 
the mountain. 

It had a strong roof and a capacious chimney, but 
it exhibited no sign of habitation. Neva did not ob- 
serve this fact, and pressed onward to the door of 
the cabin, which she opened without preliminary 
knocking. 

There was no one in the cabin. 

Neva’s heart sank as she made this discovery. 
There was not one there to whom she could appeal for 
protection. 

She hesitated whether to go on or to remain, but 
her physical exhaustion decided the question. It 
was absolutely necessary that she should rest, and 
= entered the humble dwelling and closed the 

oor. 

The cabin contained but a single room with two 
closets attached, and but a single window. This 
was provided with an inside shutter. There were 
also a stout wooden bar and iron rests for its sup- 
port, as a means of securing the door. 

Neva barred the door and shuttered the window, 
then sank down in a confused heap upon the floor, 
listening with sharpened hearing for some sound of 
pursuit. 

But she heard none. Evidently her divergence 
from her first course had thrown her enemies off her 
track. A wild joy and gratitude filled her soul. But 
when the first flush was over a chill like that of 
death again seized upon her. Her teeth chattered, 
and strange rheumatic pains shot through her frame. 
She shook, too, as with an ague. 

The room was bare of furniture, but the great 
blackened hearth, with afew half-burnt sticks upon 
it, testified that some person had lately spent the 
night in the cabin. 

The door of one of the closets was open, and Neva 
could see that there were fagots of wood stored 
within. She arose feebiy, and brought out an arm- 
ful of wood, piling it on thehearth. She stirred the 
ashes, in the hope of finding a living coal; and, see- 
ing none, went back to the closet. Here, to her 
great joy, she found a tin box half with 
matches hanging against the wall. 

In three minutes more she hada glorious fire on the 
hearth, crackling and blazing and flaming cheerily, 
and the girl’s heart leaped up at the sight of those 
dancing flames. She sank down upon the hearth, 
her hands held out to the genial blaze, her pale,wild 
face looking strangely weird and lovely in the red 
glow, while the steam arose from her wet garments 
like a thick mist. 

A delicious sense of rest pervaded her frame, and 
the rheumatic pains disappeared before the pene- 
trating heat of tne great fire. But a terrible sense of 
weakness remained. 

Her prison fare of bread and water, and her lack 
of exercise, during her dreary days of confinement 
at the Wilderness, had told seriously upon her 
strength. She began to fear that she could go no 
farther, and a great hunger — to assail her, 
seeming like & vulture tearing at her vitals. _ 

Impelled by a vague hope that there might be 
food in the dwelling, she went to the second small 
closet. It was filled with empty shelves. In one 
corner an old torn. basket had been carelessly 
thrown. Neva examined it, and discovered in ita 
small black bottle, with a few drops of Highland 
whisky in it, but there was no food. She drank the 
whisky and crouched down again upon the hearth, 
weary and worn, and a little later a merciful stupor 
enwrapped her senses—the stupor of a death-like 
sleep, such as utter exhaustion sometimes produces. 





It seemed to her that she had slept but a minute, 


but really she had been unconscious for hours, when 
she was awakened by aloud beating upon the cabin 
door. She started up wide awake, and stood in an 
attitude of flight, her head bent toward the door. 

“I say she’s in here!” she heard a voice crying 
loudly—a voice which she recognized with a thrill 
of terror as the voice of Craven Black. ‘“ We've 
scoured the mountain on this side, and have not 
found her. She must have taken refuge in this un- 
used cabin. Miss Wynde! Miss Neva!”’ 

Neva was still as death. She scarcely dared to 
breathe. 

4 Again Craven Black beat furiously upon the 
oor. 

“ Break in the door!” he shouted. “ Here, oneof 
you sailors, bring that log of wood yonder, and we'll 
see who has barred this door on the inside. The log 
of wood! Quick!” 

Neva stared around her with wild, frightened 
eyes. There was no outlet from the cabin save 
through the door or window, and these were side by 
side, and both commanded by her enemies. 

With a terrible despair she crouched again on the 
hearth, her head still bent toward the door. 

“We'll make a battering-ram of the log,” said 
Craven Black. “So! Now the four of us will broak 
the door in in a second, Guard the door, men, 
while Igo in. Keep out those sheep dogs. Thoy 
act like wolves. Now!” 

There was a combined assault upon the door. It 
trembled and creaked, and one of the iron rests in 
the wall, unable to resist the pressure brought to 
bear upon it, gave way, bursting from its socket. 
The wooden bar drop to the floor, and the door 
was burst open so violently and so suddenly that 
Craven Black came flying into the room like some 
projectile hurled from a mortar. 

He gave a yell of triumph at sight of the slender, 
crouching figure on the hearth. 

“Here she is, boys,” he cried. ‘‘We’ve found 
her! Poorcreature! She is still in the delirium of 
the fever, as I told you. How wild she looks!” 

The sailors stood outside the door, half careless, 
half pitying. Craven Black had told them that his 
wife’s step-daughter was ill, and had fled from the 
Wilderness in the delirium of fever, and they saw 
nothing in Neva’s appearance to contradict the state- 
ment. For the Joung girl me to her feet and re- 
treated from Craven Black, with both hands up- 
raised, the palms turned outward, and her wild face 
full of horror and loathing. Her eyes were unnatu- 
rally bright, and her cheeks and lips were tinted 
with vivid carmine. Even Craven Black was 
alarmed at her appearance, and was calmed into 
instant gentleness. 

“‘ My poor Neva!” he cried. “I have come to take 
you home——”’ 

“TI will not go!” cried the girl, her red-brown 
eyes flashing. ‘* Oh, Heaven, am I utterly forsaken 
and abandoned to my enemies ?”’ 

* You hear her ?”’ exclaimed Black. “ Poor thing! 
She needs her step-mother’s tendercare and nurs- 
ing. We brought her up to the Wilderness, hoping 
that the change would cure her propensity to these 
paroxysms. Come, Neva. Your step-mother is very 
ee about you, and the whole household is 

m 


** Let me die here,”’ said Neva, her sweet young 
voice rising to a wail. ‘“‘ Oh, men, have you no pity 
forme? Oan you not see that Craven Black is my 
enemy? Will you not protect me, and set me free? 
In the name o ry 

‘‘Hear her!” said the sailor who had acted as 
captain of the yacht, speaking in an audible whis- 
per. “As mad as a March hare—and so young 
too te 


paige there was no hope to be expected from the 
sailors. 

Neva retreated to the farther corner, as a helpless 
mouse retreats to a corner of the trap, and Cra- 
ven Black followed her. There was a brief struggle, 
and Neva was again a captive. . 

* We must take turns in carrying her home,” said 
Craven Black, pinioning Neva’s arms to her sides. 
‘“‘Tt’ll bea tough job up the steep mountain path, 
but we can do it.” 

“It’s no great task,’”’ said one of the seamen. 
“She can’t weigh much. She's fell away since 
she came to Scotland, and she can’t be heavier than 
a child of ten.” t 5 

Craven Black caught up the girl’s light figure, 
and bore her from the cabin, the men following. 
He atrode up the steep hill, holding Neva fiercely to 
his breast, and now and then he looked down upon 
her still white face with an expression singularly 
made up of love and hatred. 

Yes, although he had married Lady Wynde from 
motives of interest, and because, as he had said to 
himself, a half-loaf of bread was better than none at 
all, his old love for Neva was not dead in his guilty 
breast. It was a strange passion, growing hot and 
cold by turns, at one time verging towards ha 
and at another reviving to its olden strength. 





As he gathered the girl in his arms, and went up 
the hill with long, fierce strides, he said to him- 
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self that there was no crime at which he would 

ause, no obstacle which he would not sweep from 
his path, if the young heiress of Hawkhurst would 
only promise to marry him on the attainment of 
her freedom. 

* Neva!’ he whispered. 

The young girl raised her eyes to his with such a 
look of loathing and detestation that his love for 
her changed suddenly again to hatred. He knew 
in that moment that the guilty scheme he had just 
conceived was only a vain fancy, and that Neva 
could never be induced under any circumstances to 
marry him. 

“Tm tired, captain,” he said, abruptly. “You 
can carry her.” 

The captain took the helpless burden and went 
on, Black keeping at his side. 

In this manner, taking turns in carrying the 
young captive, the party returned to the Wilder- 
ness. 

The mist was still falling when they came upon 
the plateau, but Mrs. Black stood out upon the 
lawn, her head bare, her morning robe saturated 
with wet, and her face worn and haggard with 
anxiety. There were great dark circles under her 
hard black eyes, and her mouth was compressed, 
and there were deep lines about it that added ten 
years to her apparent age. What she had suffered 
that day from fear of exposure through her injured 
step-daughter, her face declared, but she had known 
less of remorse than of apprehension and terror. 

Behind Octavia, upon the porch, and comfortably 
wrapped in a waterproof cloak, stood Mrs. Ar- 
tress. Both had thus been watching nearly all the 
day for the return of the pursuers, and it was now 
three o’clock of the afternoon, and the dusk was 
rapidly falling. 

“They've come! They’ve come!” cried Octavia 
Black, hysterically. ‘They are alone—No: they 
have got the girl! We are safe—safe !” 

She came running to meet her husband, who was 
now in advunee of his men. Craven Black: bricfly 
informed his wife howand where he had found Neva, 
and at the porch he took the captive in his own 
arms, dismissing the three men to the yacht. He 
carried Neva to her own room, where Celeste was 
busy at the moment, and he unloosed the cord con- 
fining the girl’s arms, setting her free. 

There was a wood fire blazing on the hearth. 
Neva, paying no heed to her enemies, crouched down 
before it. 

‘Leave her to herself,” said Orayen Blaek. 
“Celeste, you may remain to dress your young 

“IT will dress myself,” interposed Neva, in alow, 
weury voice. ‘‘I want to be alone.” 

* Celeste had better dress Octavia,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Artress, abrupily. “ Octavia has acted like 
sowe cowardly, frightened child all day, Craven. 

he has stood on the lawn bareheaded in the mist 
until she is wet to the skin, and has:a fearful cold. 
She is nearly ill.” 

“I will have hot drinks prepared immediately,” 
said Craven Black. Octavia, you must.take a hot 
bath. Celeste, bring a hot.bath to Miss Wynde.” 

Heled the way from the room, the others follow- 
ing. Celeste locked Neva’s door, putting’ the key 
into her pocket. Octavia went to ner own room, 
coughing dismally. 

* Do you hear that’ demanded Mrs. Artress, 
stopping Craven Blackin the hall. “ Exercise has 
prevented any serious harm -to Miss Wynde from 
to-day’s exposure ; but Octavia has taken a fearful 
cold. You’d better nurse her carefully: In your 
desire to get ten thousand a.year more don’t throw 
away the four thousand you already have. Re- 
meniber, if Octavia should die, you and L would be 

eggars !’”’ 

**Whata croaker youare,” said Black, angrily. 
“It isn’t necessary to twit me with my poverty. 
As to Octavia, if she’* foolish enough to stand out 
ina chilling mist out of sheer cowardice let her. 
cure herself. Iam cold and hungry, and I intend 
to take care of myself.” 

He proce.ded to do so, ministering to his own 
wants with assiduity. 

The Frenchwoman brought in a hot bath to 
Neva, anda bowl of steaming hot whisky punch, 
then hastened away to attend upon her mistress. 
Neva took her bath, changed her wet garments for 
dry ones, drank her punch, and went to bed. A free 
perspiration was induced, andthe fever that had 
threatened her subsided, her pulse beat evenly, and 
her brain grew cool. She went to sleep and did not 
awaken until late in the evening. 

When she opened her eyes Mrs. Artress was 
standing at her bedside, feeling her pulse. 

“How do you feel”? demanded the woman; her 
ashen eyes surveying the girl insolently. 

*] am quite well—only tired.’’ 

“Only tired!’ echoed Mrs. Artress. ‘Only tired 
after all the trouble you’ve given us to-day? 
Octavia is downright ill. You won't get another 
opportunity to repeat your proceeding of this morn. 


hereafter we two shall call upon you together.  Oc- 
tavia was foolish to come in oon alone, but she did 
not know you so well this morning as she does now. 
We have brought you up a hot supper by Craven’s 
orders, but in the morning you must go back to the 
bread-and-water diet if you choose to remain obsti- 
nate.” 
Celeste was standing at the foot.of the bed, and 
now wheeled forward a small table, on which were 
lighted candles anda large tray of food. This done, 
Mrs. Artress and the Frenchwoman went out to- 
gether, locking the door behind them. : 
Neva sat up in bed, leaning against her pillows, 
and looked hungrily at the tray. There was.a pot 
of steaming coffee, 3 plateof buttered hot scones, a 
dish filled with daintily broiled birds on toast, a dish 
of baked fish, anda basket filled with oranges, apples 
and grapes. Neva thought she had never beheld a 
meal so tempting in her life, and surely she. had 
never been so famished. . 
Craven Black had feared the result of her day’s 
exposure on the bleak mountain to the chilling mist 
upon her weakened frame, and had sent her 
strengthening food more from policy than pity. It 
was not to his interest that she should die. 
Neva ate her dinner, or supper, as it might more 
properly be termed, and concealed the remnants of 
fowl in her trunk. It was well she did so, for the 
next moruing Celeste brought to her only a.meagre 
supply of bread and water. ‘The remains of the 
wild fowls and of the whisky punch, however, were 
produced by the young girl when alone, and gave 
her the sustenance she needed. 
Her limbs had somewhat lost their wonted pliancy 
the day after her adventure on the mountain, but 
this feeling wore off gradually, leaving her as well 
as ever. 
Her diet continued meagre in the extreme, no 
change being afforded her from aud water. 
Mrs, Artress and Celeste came to her once a day 
with food, Craven Black remaining.in the ante-room 
during their visit, as a guard against another possi- 
ble attempt at escape on the part of the young 
captive. 
A week passed in this manner before Octavia 
Black. came again to Neva’s room. .But what a 
change in her that week had wrought! She had 
grown thin, and her features were worn to sharp- 
ness. A.red flush burned fitfullyon her cheeks, and 
her hard black eyes were strangely glittering. She 
had lost.many of the graces that had distinguished 
her, and looked what she was—a bold, unscrupulous, 
unprincipled woman. Neva.could not particularize 
in what her charm of person and manner had lain, 
bat those charms were now gone. She looked ten 
years older than her age, and coughed like a con- 
sumptive. 
“ What have you to say to-day, Neva?” asked 
Octavia, in a hoarse voice. 
* Nothing,” said Neva, calmly. 
“* You have put us to a terrible trouble,. you have 
iven mea horrible.cold and cough, and yet-you sit 
— as obstinate as if you were a princess and we 
were your subjects. Will nothing subdue your proud 
spirit? Will nothing bend your haughty will? Do 
you like bread and. water and close confinement so 
well that you prefer them to a marriage with a 
handsome young man who adores you ?”’ 
“ I prefer them to perjuring myself, madam,” said 
Neva, bravely: ‘I prefer a brief imprisonment toa 
lifetime of sorrow and repining.” 
‘A brief imprisonment!” repeated Octavia. “It 
won't be so brief as you think. We are going to re- 
main here all the ‘winter, if necessary to subdue you. 
We have entered on a path from which there is no 
turning back. The winters, lam told, are fearful 
in these wild Highlazds, Weshall soon be shut in 
with snows and awful winds. Your lover can never 
trace you here, and.if Ae could he would not be able 
to reach the Wilderness im:theidead of winter. We 
shall have a dismal wintsr—you especially. What 
do you say, Neva?’ and her tone grew anxious. 
** Will you yield?” 

** Never !” said Neva, quietty. ‘‘I am nochild to 
be frightened by cold, and Lam not. so fond of the 
pleasures of the table as to sell my soul for them. 
i will live here till I die of old age before I will 
yield !” 

Octavia. Black’s face darkened with an awful 
shadow. She dreaded the terrible Highland winter, 
and a strange terror, for which she could not: ac- 
count, held possession of her soul night and. day. 
But as she had said she had entered ou a path from 
which there was no turning back. Nwya must yield 
sooner or. later, sho said to herself, even if . com- 
pelled to yield through physical weakness. 

** Very well, then,” said Mrs. Black, arising. “We 
will @ preparations to spend the winter here. 
Craven will go to Inverness in the yacht.one day 
this week, and purchase stores for our.use during 
the cold season. We need blankets and food of 
every description.» If you should decide to go to 

Inverness with him, as the promised bride of Rafus 


She went out and locked the door, giving the key 
to Celeste, who waited in the onter room. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Upon the afternoon of the same day on which oc- 
curred the interview between Octavia Black and 
young Neva Wynde, as detailed at the conclusion of 
the ing chapter, Lally: Bird, attended by. Mrs. 
Peters, arrived at Inverness, having come up from 
London by easy stages. 

It was a week after Neva’s wild flight among the 
mountains of Ross-shire, but a fine thiek rain, like 
that through which Neva had so fruitlessly wan- 
dered, was i ike a ‘The sky was. 
dark and frowning, the air was chill and heavy,aud 
the streets were dismal with the rain. 

There was no carriage in waiting to. convey the 
travellers to their destination, and they ontered a 
cab and were. conveyed to the ** Caledonian Hotel,”’ 

where they passed the night. 

The next morning the mist was still falling 
thickly, in a dreary, drizzling, listless fashion, as if 
it never intended to leave off. Lally looked out of 
her sitting-room window into the gloomy streets, 
and said: 

“| fear it was a foolish idea to.come to Seotland, 
and so far north too, at this seusou. And yet | 
wanted to come,” 

“It was the best. thing we could do,” said Mrs. 
Peters. ‘‘ You, were just pining to death in that 
great. London honse, Miss. Lally.” 

* But if we had remained there | might. have seen 
Rafus again, perhaps,” said -the.gizl,. regretfully. 

‘“* How shocked he seemed to:be ut. bebolding me! 
He stared at mo.as ata ghost. I suppose he has 
long ago ceased to love me. He loves another now, 
And yet, Mrs. Peters; for the sake of’ the dear old 
days when I was all the world. to him, he might have 
followed. me to the carriage—he might, have traced 
us home.” 

“I teld him that. yon, were..a-poor governess, 
miss,” said Peters, who had not infetaad her young 
mistress of Rufus Black's visit. te Mount Street, 
having conceived a cordial dislike to Lally’s young 
husband. “Perhaps the young gentleman had to 
return to his heiress that be is engaged to. marry. 
Surely, Miss Lally, you wouldn’t take him back, 
aud he engaged to another lady ?”’ 

Lally’s brown cheek fdushed, aud.a, sudden light 
leaped to her black eyes. 

“ Don’t ask me, Peters,” she said, softly. ‘“ He 
was not so much to blame as you think. His futher 
forced him to giv¢ nid up. B%s only a boy, Peters, 
and this is his birthday. e 1s twenty-one to-day. 
How he used.to talk ot his birthday, quite as.if he 
were a ‘lord, and expected to come intd a property 
upon this day. He was weak perhaps, but you do 
not know how -he had suffered, Peters. Le will 
marry this beautiful aud grand young las, a baro- 
net's daughter, and.he’lk go to.court, his. bride 
will worship him ; while |——” 

She paused, sighing heavily, 

‘While you marry some. great. man, and go to 
court also, Miss Lally,” said Peters. 

The girl shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ He wrote that lam not his wife,” she said, ‘ but 
if Lam not his wife 4 shall never be the wife of any 
one else. I thought.l was truly his wite, Peters,and 
Lioved him as such, and a woman cannot. unlove 
where she has loved. with her: whole soul.. I shall 
consider myself in my owa heart.as the wife of. Ru- 
fus as longas Llive. His. grand young bride. caa- 
not love himas Llove him—my poor, wronged. boy! 
He would have bean true to.me always:if ns father 
had let him alone.”’ 

Before Mrsi Peters could reply therewas a knock 
atthe dvor, and Toppen, Laily’s,Londén: footman, 
entered, his hat in his band. ; 

“The Heather Hills carriage waits, Miss Wraat,” 
he announced, respectiully. “f The: horses hava: been 
baited, and are fresh for the. journey... We left the 
Hulls yesterday, but broke downs onthe way, and 
did net: get into Invernesd.until the evening, when 
we came te this hotel and found yous’ namie: regis- 
tered, and that you had retired for thenight. . ‘Lhe 
carriage has been put in.repair; and we can-leave at 
any hour it. may please youy’ 

** We will go now,” said Lally. ‘‘ Have.the lag- 
gage taken down, Toppen. We will fallow.” 

She rang for the hotel bill, and: paid it. | The lug- 
gage was carried down, and Lally pat-on her wrap- 
pings and bonnet.and veil. Mrs. Peters.also hastily 
attired herself, and they descended tothe. waiting 
vehicle. 

The Heather Hills carriage proved! to: be an old- 
fashioned, cumbrous. coach, painted. green, and 
with wheels heavy enough for a waggon. It had 
a stout. roof, upon which the Inggaze was. piled. 


Lally was assisted into the .coach, Mra. Peters en- 
tered afterher, the windows were drawn up nearly 
tothe top, the footmun mounted-heside the eoach- 
man, who cracked his whip, and away the equipage 
weut, to the edification of several 
hotel waiters.' ; 


boys an 








ing, my fine young lady. Celeste is with me, ang 


Black, you ahave only to let me know before ke 
sails.”’ 


There was plenty of lap blankets and tzavelling 
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rugs, and Lally rolled herself snugly in a corner, 
and, rubbing.a spot on the window glass, tried to 
look out.into the streets as they passed. Mrs. 
neones also rolled herself up comfortably, and was 
silent. 

‘The estate of Heather Hills was situated on the 
coast, between Fort George and. Nairn—much 
nearer to Nairn in fact than to Inverness—but the 
drive was pleasant in good weather, and the late 
Mrs. Wroat had always proceeded by carriage from 
Inverness, @ good and sufficient: reason why her suc- 
cessor should do so. 

The house at Heather Hills was old and pictu- 
resque, with a lofty tower that. commanded. a fine 
view of Moray Frith. It was of mixed: styles of 
architecture, and was home-like, while it’ was. also 
imposing. 

‘The estate took its name from w low range of hills 
covered with heather, which formed:a portion of its 
boundaries; but these hill: were at.a considerable 
distance from the house, which stood. upon. a tall 
aud uaked bluti, overlooking the. Frith. 

In summer the house was fanned with.the salt 
sea-breezes, making it.a delightiul. retreat. Seen, 
however, through a Scotch mist upon,a day in late 
October, under a frowning sky, and; with the, dreari- 
ness Of coming wiuter. already apparent. in the 
grounds, it was.not so delightful... [t, looked cold, 
wind-swept, and deserted to Lally, as. she lowered 
her window and took a survey of her domain. 

Around the house was @ wide and fine lawn dotted 
with trees. ‘here were flower-gardens and the usual 
surroundings of a fine.country seat; but Lally’s re- 
gards were fixed upon the mansion, which, wrapped 
in gray mist, seemed to its new owner one of the 
grandest as well as one of the loveliest houses she 
had ever seen. 

The carriage passed up the long, winding drive 
and haited at the wide porch. Toppen sprang nimbly 
down from the box, threw off his mackintosh; and 
— the coach door, assisting its oecupants to 

igh 

‘Then he flung open the house door and ‘led the 
way up the steps into the great hall, while the-car- 
riage went around tothe stables, 

In the wide hall the steward and: his: wife were 
waiting to welcome the new owner of. Heather Hills. 

The former was a hale, sandy-haired Scotchman, 
with a plain, honest.face. The latter was: a broad. 
faced, motherly Seotchwoman, wha:fell'in love with 
the young mistress, of the house at firat. sight. 

‘Miss Wroat,” said Peters, “ these are Mr. and 
Mrs. Lang, the steward and his.wife.”’ 

Lally acknowledged the introduction witha gentle 
courtesy that won the Scotchman’s heart, 

“The house is all in order, miss,” he said,. re- 
spectiully,  ‘'‘Khere’s a, cook, and. housemaid, trom 
Inverness, and new furniture has been put in your 
own room, miss, and your sitting-room has. been 
newly furnished, as. Mrs. Peters ordered. if the 
house is not to yourliking anything can be changed 
as you wish,” 

“I will show you up to your room, miss,” said 
Mrs. Lang, noticing Lally’s pallor. and evident 
weariness. “ Dinner will'bé on thé table in an hour.” 

Lally and Peters followed the steward’s wife to 
the upper hall, and to a large octagon chamber, 
newly fitted up with a crimson carpet, crimson- 
covered chairs, and’ a cottage piano. 

A wood fire burned on the ‘hearth, and an easy- 
chair in a white slip cover-was drawn up before it. 
_ “How cozy and pleasant!” exclaimed Wally. * All 
is warmth and brightness in here, but ‘I ean look 
from my windows upon the wild sea, white with 
fury. See the sails!’ I shall never tire of ‘this 
delightful room and charming: prospect.” 

“ Your bed-room adjoins this:room, Miss'Wroat,’’ 
said Mrs, Lang, well pleased with Lally's praise. 
“Mrs, Péters’s room is next beyond, and opens into 
yours.” 
te you live in the house, Mrs. Lang?” askdl 

y: 


‘No, miss. We live atthe cottage half a mile 
back, which you passed just before, turning into the 
grounds. We have lived.there twenty years. No 
other spot in the world seems so like home to us. 


lf we had to leave it now,” and Mrs. Lang’s voice |. 


trembled, ‘I think my old man would just fret. him- 
self to death.” ’ 

“You won’t have to leave it,” said Lally, cheer, 
fully. “I do not intend that my aunt’s old friends 
or servants shall suffer through me, I desire Mr. 
Lang to continue his, stewardship so long as ‘he 
lives andI live. Ido not know anything about the 
revenue of this littlé estate—Mr. Harris forgot to 
meution it, perhaps—but Tam sureit cannot be in 
ae hands than those in which my aunt placed 


Mrs. Lang looked relieved and gratified. 

“The estate has yielded some three hundred a 
year to Mrs. Wroat, after all salaries were paid,” 
she explained: “It is: not‘as profitable as most 
places of its size, but it has served asa grand 


thing to live for yet.” 


age horses, besides the 
are @ fine lot of sheep and cattle of the best breeds, 
and they can-be; a sourpee of greater revenue 
if you are willing to Mg ee for stock,” 


ance, 
_ When tiie: mistress of Heather Hills had. 
changed lier trav dvess for a black, lustreless 


silk, trimgmed heavily with erape, and provided with 
ct jolly he att the: throat, and ea ut on her 


jet je » she w » for dinner. er black 
air had heen. into braids and was orna- 
mentedswith a. black: she looked as she was 


—gentle,. 


with sorrow 


too heavyrfor her to bear, yet meek and patient as 


ve We wl go dom 


she said. “ 


wav'uow toveur guests, Peters,” 
soow will you:te ready ?” 






tional ones, and wiped her eyes as La a 
and muttered: . 5 
“ She is just, the: bonniest, sweetest, young ladyr 


that ever 


giving his wife his-other arm, and 
to dinner. 


wood fires on capacious hearths, and a seven-win- 
dowed oriel overhanging the sea. It was bright with 
ruddy colours and fine china and gleaming silver, 
and the dinner upon the oval table was in keeping 
with the room. 

lt. was afeast fit for a princess,and had been 
ordered by Mrs. Lang with a view to presenting to 
the:heiress of Heather Hills as’ many varieties of 
birds and gamo and fish off her estate as couid be 
obtained. 

After dinner Lally had-a long business conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lang, and repeated the promise. she 
had already given the steward’s wife. Sheappointed 
another interview with the steward for the following 
day, and about dusk the visitors.took their leave. 
Lally spent the evening in. playing upon the piano, 
in. singing, and in thought. 

The. next uiorning she walked over to the 
steward’s cottage, and paid a.brief visit. ‘The day 
waa darkand gloomy, butit did not rain, In the 
afternoon the steward came up to the great house 
to see Lally, and he remained until nearly dinner- 
time, At five e’clock Lally and Mrs. Peters dined 
together in tlie dining-room overlooking the sea, and 
a Sonen candles were lighted which sent their bright 
gleams out over the troubleu waters. 

“ You look better to-night, Miss Lally,’”’ said her 
faithful attendant. “ You will find new interests up 
in this region, and will realize that you have some- 


Lally smiled sadly, but did not answer. 

Vhey still lingered in the dining-room, Lally 
standing in the recess of the great oriel window and 
looking out upon the sea, which was being furiously 
beaten by the winds, when Mrs. Peters heard a car- 
riage come up the drive and halt at the carriage 

orch, 

’ The good woman’s face turned pale. She glanced 
at her young mistress, bat Lally heard no sound 
save the tumult of the winds and the waves. 

“ It's a wild night,’ said the young girl.‘ bdon’t 
see.asail in the Frith. The boats have all made for 





Country seat in its day, and the grounds are very 
extensive and beautiful. “The house and outbuild- 


‘“* We will see to. all that, , beginning 
to feel an interestin new * 1 would 
pe to —_ — — some coy wine 

e has leisures wish you . Lang would re- 
main to dinger be pa 

The steward’s aveepted the invitation with 
delight, amd went , to acquaint her husband 
with hig: ects for the fu 

Lally made: with. Peters’s assist- 


Lally went te her'g pee 
them until the-dinner Bell r Me. 4! 
her his arm with quite-theair ef ® man.¢f fashion 


The dining-room was long and low, with two great 


ings are in perfect repair ; there is a pair of carri- | 
work animals; and there 





At that momenta double-knock was heard upon 
the front door, and Mrs. Peters heard tho housemaid 
—* he door. 

nt y's face was pressed against the cold 
glass, and she did not hear the summoy for ad- 
mittance. 

« The wind is rising,” the girl said, witn a shud- 
der. “ I see a. steamer coming in. She’ll make port 
Justin time. I would not like to be on the sea to- 


Peters heard the front door open, 


With-am apprehensive glance at. her young mis- 
tress, she.stole out-imto the halli 
The front door was:qpen,.and.agust.ef wind was 


sweeping through the hall like: a uurriecane. Upon 
the threshold a man wearings great-coat and bro.d- 
brimmed artist's hat, aman with»slender fizure 
and eager face, wae standing, talking with tho 


hou 
recognized: the unwelcome guest as 


Mos, 
er ; 

“ T want, to: see Mire: Peters,” he was saying, carn- 
estly-—* Mise Wroat’seompanion. I have come up 
expressly from: Le toseeher, I cannot go bac! 
aoe ing Mrs. Peters, She is my 
wife ! 


“ Oh, sir! gai the housemaid, with a wild idea 
that her visitor:-was a lunatic. 

‘The reader, who knows how naturally Rufus 
Black's: mistake: had avison, will uob wonder at it. 


“Pmust. see her,” Rafus; his-voice trem- 
poy - Tell. Mirs, te that a gentleman wishes 


see 
At that: moment Mrs: Peters,grim and terrible, 
resolving to protect, her young mistress from one 
she deemedsunworthy ef her, marched out into the 
full glare of the hall lamp, omij, placing her arms 
akimbo, aud.assuming her most warlike aspect, ex- 
Glaimed.: 

- Mon and what may-you want of mag, sir? 

e i 


1 suite | Tam Mre,.Peters !’ 
ie Vd a t: (26. bereontinued.) 

, t Fn neem 

er a ape | THR SAGE’S- REPRE. 
apa | ALHAKE, the-sage, whonrallipeople honovre fo 
shad »” said | his-greaqewisdom: and his mamyvirties, sat iu the 
ny friend maid—my only | market-place A youth named 
ss to dine with 'com- | Seyd, who had WHkL Wealth, passed 
shall ding . There, give | that way, and shared with:the old. wagliue the atten- 

me a Peters, and LTE iE, } tion of the: multitude. j 
Peters: gave the d ? Ee 


Gee,” cried, Seyd, “how. my good fortune hat! 
lifted meinaday w claiua public attention which 
Athakem bath beew long years in gaiuimy,'” 

And hesmiled proudly as he spoike,. 


| « Mbelgem had heard: his words, aad motioned for 










him to drwy near. 

“My sor, Said thegage, “let.me spealc unto tliee 

fable. Qnee @time o gourd wound itself 
= lofty, palin, end in a few weeks climbed to 

very top. ‘ 

“© How old mayest thou be ?’ asked the gourd. 

“ «A! hundred years,’ auswered the palin. 

“* A hundred years!’ cried the gourd, iu derision. 

‘Only look: I have grown as tall.as thou art in 

fewer days thau thou countest years!’ 

“*]T kuow that very well,’ the palm made answer. 
‘Every summer of my life a gourd has climbed up 
ground me, as proud as thou art, aad as: short-lived 
as. thou, wilt be !’” 

Seyd heard, and went away with his head lowered, 








Hear, 1s Sourm Avustxaria.—A despatch from 
Adelaide describes the inteasy heat of yart of January, 
continuing. for the unprecedented number of twelve 
days, and states, that, with the exceptiun of two or 
thred heurs on the: seventh nizlit, wien it cooled 
down 60 far as to give promise.of a change which 
did, not come, the thermometer never fe/l below 82 
deg., and ranged in the day up to 108 deg, in the 
shade, Business was brought almost to a complete 
stoppage. Lhe housesgot so thoroughly heated in the 
day that they had ne chance of covling ab.night, and 
sleeping with many people became-au impossibility. 
Eveun-a cold: bath was.a luxury scaroely attainable, for 
the temperature of the waterworks. water rose to 72 
dog. . Towards theend of the twelve days those who 
could afford it fled to the seaside. On the last night 
before the chauge alinest. every vebicle-in the city 
was put into. requisitian, and the beach. of Gleuelg 
was crowded with people, to the number. of some 
thousands; many of whom spent a great.part of the 
night enjoying the comparatively cool sea breeze, and 
ouly returned to town as morning approached. Those 
who could not afford to leave their homes sought re- 
lief by dying im the open’air, of as near to it as pos- 
sible, and many.a cottage giving directly en: to the 
streets presented the singular spectacle of au open 
front.dour with the proprietor and his family lymg 
about in the passage. iu some instances the males 
of: the family fairly came outside: to sleep, and took 





the harbour.” 





what rest they could upon the stones. 
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[A RESCUE. ] 


THE RIVAL PRINCES. 


“How beautiful!” soliloquized a solitary speaker, 
avho continued to gaze enraptured upon the flood of 
silvery moonlight that slept upon the lucent waves 
of the greatest river of his native land—the winding 
Yangtsz Kiang. 

He was in the spring-time of life—not having 
crossed the boundary of his twenty-fourth year. His 
grepossessing features and symmetrical mould 
stamped him of princely lineage, but nothing upon 
his person would seem to confirm the impression. 
He was comfortably but not richly dressed. 

“Glorious river!” he cried, stretching forth his 
fair-skinned and womanish hand ; “ upon thy shelly 
banks have my ancestors chased glittering sunbeams, 
and reared gorgeous palaces and beautiful pagodas 
without number, They have gone, and I stand where 
they once stood, the last living representative of the 
house of Foo Chi. As yet I have infused into no 
veins the glorious current that pulsates through 
mine. I must look about me, for time tarries for no 
manu, Yet shecomes not,” he continued, after a long 
pause, in which he had leaned forward and gazed 
longingly down the stream. ‘ Have I been chasing 
a fen-light, or have I beheld im vision the celestial 
being that haunts my sight and not in reality? Is it 
true that I” 

He suddenly paused, and put his finger to his lips, 
for the musical dip of light oars had reached his 
ears, and a dark object marred the silvery surface of 
the waves. 

“*Tis not a dream!” he cried, “She comes! she 
comes! the fairest flower of the celestial king- 
dom.”’ 

He drew back into the shade of a clump of water 
lilies, and feasted his sparkling eyes upon the boat, 
the prow of which had unaccountably been turned 
towards the very spot he occupied, 





“She could not have seen me,” he mused. “The 
rays of the night queen revealed me not, yet she 
comes straight to my hiding-place.” 

The boat continued to approach the shore, and 
not until it had touched the lilied bank did the 
watcher discover that the girl who so deftly plied 
the yielding oars had a companion. 

The male occupant of the little vessel moored it to 
the trunk of a monster water plant, and assisted his 
companion to the verdant bank, upon which he had 
previously spread elaborate silken cushions of great 
value, 

A fairy vision, indeed, seemed the girl, as she re- 
clined gracefully upon one of the cushions, Her face 
was of an exquisite oval, faultless in every outline 
and most minute particular. The fascinating ceru- 
lean eyes contrasted strangely, yot beautifully, with 
the wealth of ebon tresses that fell upon her shoul- 
ders, concealing their fair skin and rounded shapes 
from the watcher behind the lilies. 

Though quite richly clad it was evident that she 
was not patrician, yet not wholly a plebeian, in the 
sense in which the ancient terms are used in China. 
On the other hand the princely habiliments of her 
escort did not belie his descent, and his attractive per- 
son, independently of his robes, would have pro- 
claimed him a patrician to the most casual observer. 

What will they do? What say? 

They little suspected that the last link of the 
noblest chain of celestial families was so near, an in- 
voluntary spy upon their movements. 

A profound silence of several minutes followed the 
disembarkment. 

It was broken by the voice of the man. 

“Tuloi,” he said, fastening his gaze upon the 
beautiful face that almost touched his own, “ T'uloi,” 
as if he loved the name, “* who arrayed thee in these 
costly garments? Whospreads, night after night, 
for thy matchless form these golden cushions? And 
who has rowed with thee beneath the stars upon the 





= ———__, 
limpid waves of the Yangtsz Kiang, and talked of 
everything save love? Tell me, Taloi.” 

The gaze of the girl sought the graceful lily whose 
fragrant stamene she was playfully crushing between 
her fingers, and a scarlet flush lent a new beauty to 
her face. 

“ Thou hast done # all—all, Loo Chi,” she at length 
answered, in a tone so sadly musical that it sounded 
to the watcher like a plaint from heaven. 

“ And what hast thou to give me in return?” 

“ Undying friendship.” 

“ Ts that all?” 

“T have nothing else to give.’’ 

He sprang to his feet and looked down upon the 
girl with an undisguised expression of anger which 
he vainly tried to conceal. 

“Loo Chi,” said the astonished beauty, in all the 
simplicity of woman’s nature, “I love no one but 
father, and during his life I will not deprive him of 
one iota of that holy affection.” 

Her noble answer—the loftiest that woman ever 
gave—served to enrage the proud lover the more. 

“Tuloi,” he cried, stepping near the recumbent 
one with a frenzied look that raised her from the 
couch, and brought them face to face, “ I have not 
pandered to thy womanish propensities without hope 
of reward. I have arrayed thee in tha productions 
of the mightiest looms in the land; I have decked 
thy brow with gems of unparalleled magnificeuce— 
for what? To hear thee declare that thou lovest 
a foolish man on the pinnacle of his dotage, because 
he calls thee daughter. I would blushin very shame, 
Tuloi. But, girl,” and he clutched her delicate arm, 
revealed by the short laced sleeve, “I am not to be 
cheated thus. If you will not become mine you 
shall not become another’s. Tell me, therefore, 
that thou art mine, or—or—by the heart of Foo! 
r— 

“ Never!” she broke forth, impatient to interrupt 
the love-blinded Chinese. “I will not wed thee till 
the stars fall, for I love thee not!” 

“ Then to-night thou wilt sleep upon a couch thy 
limbs never touched before!” he shouted, suddenly 
lifting Tuloi above bis head, as though she were an 
infant, and stepping nearer the water's edge, 

His murderous intention of hurling far out into 
the Yangtsz Kiang the girl who had dared to tell him 
that she loved him not was doomed to frustration 
by one who had watched and listened to all that had 
passed between them. 

The fair creature was still poised above the would- 
be-murderer’s head when an agile form darted from 
the shade of the water lilies and snatched her from 


his gras 

Loo Ohi turned with a cry of baffled rage, and ad- 
vanced with clenched hands and flushed cheeks upon 
his antagonist, who had lain the half-unconscious 
girl upon the cushions, and awaited his onset. 

The moustached Loo Chi laughed with disdain at 
the beardless youth who confronted him, and, think- 
ing the battle already won by his commanding pre- 
sence, stepped forward, when his enemy’s arm shot 
out from the shoulder, and he described a faultless 
parabola to the edge of the tortuous stream, 

Right bad triumphed oyer might. 

The vanquished prince soon recovered, but made 
no attempt to renew the struggle. He had no idea, 
before the forcible demonstration, of the power slum- 
bering in his antagonist’s arm. 

“Dost know who I am?’’ he thundered. 

“ Ay,” answered the other, quickly, “thou art 
Loo Chi, Prince of Kiangsee ; but what care I for that? 
Go! Thy cushions—take them; they pollete the 
soil of Hupeh,” and the speaker threw the silken 
couches into the boat. 

“T will pay thee enormous price for this,” hissed 
Lao Chi. ** Thy master, the prince of Foo Chi, shall de- 
li¥ér thee into my hands, and, as Foo liveth, 1’ll drain 
thee of every drop of thy blood!” 

The other laughed loudly and bitterly, and Loo Chi 
stepped into the boat. 

“Come, beautiful creature,” said the young man 
to the being he had rescued from a bed of shells. 
“Come with me to the palace of Foo Chi,” 

But she seemed reluctant to go, looking fearfully 
down the river. 

“ My father,” she murmured, 

“Fear not for him. Ere dawn he shall be with 
thee,” was the quick response. 

Thus assured, she permitted her preserver—whom 
she little dreamed of being the prince of Foo Chi—to 
lead her from the exciting spot. 

Loo Chi, one of the most powerful and scheming 
princes in the empire, rowed towards his palace, mut- 
tering plans of direst ven 

Yet that night the young prince of Foo Chi des- 
patched a portion of his private guard to the dwell- 
ing of Tuloi’s father, within sight of Prince Loo 
Chi’s castle, and the old man was safely conveyed to 
his daughter’s embrace, 

Tuloi was surprised to learn that her preserver was 
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a scion of the house of Foo Chi, and she felt that than 
he there was no stronger protector in the land. 

With grateful tears she thanked him for her own 
life and parent’s safety, and the devoted couple were 
assigned to the most gorgeous wing of the palace. 

Prince Loo Chi slept not during the short interval 
‘between the baffling of schemes nearest his heart and 
dawn, for, while the stars yet twinkled in the azure 
of space, he was riding, unattended, upon his favourite 
courser towards Foo Chi, 

The gray streaks of dawn were illumining the East 
as the still-angry prince scaled the spur of a moun- 
tain and rode towards one of the magnificent porches 
of Foo Chi’s model of Chinese architecture. 

He was plainly clad; over all he wore an unas- 
suming riding-habit. 

When quite near the porch a figure appeared 
therein and gazed fixedly upon him. 

Loo Chi recognized, in the beardless, boyish form, 
his vanquisher of the preceding night, and drew 


rein. 

“ What wilt thou, so bright and early, Loo Chi, 
of Kiangsee ?” asked the young prince, inwardly 
guessing, and rightly too, Kiangsee’s errand, 

“T will state my wishes to thy master, not to 
thee, base-born dog !’’ was the angry rejoinder, which 
drew a smile to the lips of the prince. ‘Do thou 
summon thy master hither, and bestir thyself, or it 
will be the worse for thee when thou hast been deli- 
vered into my hands.” 

“ Kiangsee’s tyrant,” answered Foo Chi, slowly, as 
he fixed his piercing eyes upon his insulter, “art 
thou ignorant of the fact that thou hast just ad- 
dressed one whose blood is nobler than thine?” 

“ What?” 

“T am the last scion of Foo Chi’s house.” 

Startled at the unexpected revelation, Loo Chi 
maintained his composure, and his voice sank toa 
respectful tone. 

“ Worthy prince,” he said, “ why should Foo Chi 
aud Kiangsee stand at dagger points? To-day I 
gaze upon thee for the first time knowing thy rank, 
That blow—that princely blow, so deftly bestowed,” 
he smiled, but so faintly, “TI forgive upon one condi- 
tion.” 

“ Speak on,” 

“That thou dost restore to me Tuloi, whom thou 
knowest I love.” 

“ Kiangsee, ride back to thy palace, and tell thy 
people that there are baser men than I.” 

“ The condition is refused then,” hissed Loo Chi. 

“Emphatically so.” 

He turned his charger’s head, saying : 

“The wager of battle must decide the fate of the 
Lily of the Yangtsz Kiang.” 

* So be it,” responded Foo Chi. “If thou gainest 
her ’twill be over my dead body and the ruins of 
this palace ;”” and, calm and entirely self-possessed, 
the young prince turned to converse with an officer 
of the structure who was seated in a niche. 

, The rival princes lost no time in marshalling their 
jorces, 

Kiangsee could bring the larger force to the field 
of conflict, but the army attendant upon Foo Chi’s com- 
mand was the better disciplined. In the aggregate 
it numbered twenty thousand men, who were ex- 
pected to appear before the palace upon acertain day. 

Kiangsee, knowing that every t was preci 
to him, placed himself at the head of his forces in an 
incredibly short space of time, and marched down 
into the province of Hupeh before its prince had mus- 
tered a single squadron, 

Spies, in breathless accents and with pallid faces, 
heralded the unexpected approach of the invaders, 
and, hastily collecting ten thousand troops, the fear- 
less Foo Chi marched from his palace to give battle 
to the enemy within sight of its gilded domes, 

One glorious sutumn afternoon the hostile princes 
met, and Carnage flapped her gory wings over the 
fatal plain. Though outnumbered three to one, the 
young prince maintained the honour of his ancestors ; 
but as the shades of evening descended he saw his 
troops retreating with their faces to the foe, 
who — paying dearly for every inch of purchased 
ground. 





At last a panic seized his veterans. He tried to 
rally them, but in vain, 

* The day is lost!” broke from his heart. 

But no, the day was not lost. 

Suddenly the tramp of many horses swelled above 
Loo Chi’s shouts of victory and the din of battle, 
Nearer and nearer they came, and all at once ten 
thousand of Hupeh’s mountaineers, invincible in 
battle, appeared to retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
The panic-stricken troops turned. Foo Chi threw 
himself before the cavalry, and led them to an inevit- 
able victory. The troops of Kiangsee struggled 
bravely ; but, being assailed on both flanks by the in- 
fantry, they were obliged to give way. The leader 
of the succouring party, a beardless youth with fair, 
Womanly features, performed prodigies of valour. 






Loo Chi sought his enemy, and by dextrous 
blows deprived him of his sword. 

“T have thee now, dog!” he cried, the point of his 
yabagalen touching Foo Chi’s throat, “ And I will 
pay thee for thy obstinacy. Perish!” 

At tbat moment a steed paused at Loo Chi’s side, 
and in less time than I have penned a single word a 
gory scimitar performed decapitation. 

The young prince beheld the beardless leader of the 
cavalry in the person of his rescuer. 

The deep blue eyes caused him to look again, and 
an exclamation parted hig lips. 

* Tuloi,” 

Blushes swept the beautiful face. Tuloi was the 
preserver of his life! 

Fearing the result of the conflict, the girl had des- 
patched a messenger to rouse the prince’s mountain 
troops, who, having promptly responded to the ur- 
gent appeal, had arrived in time to snatch victory from 
the grasp of defeat. 

One week later, during the celebrating of the 
signal victory, upon the Prince of Foo Chi were be- 
stowed the heart and hand of the Lily of the Yangtsz 
Kiang, her aged father willingly relinquishing a por- 
tion of her love to their chivalrous benefactor. 

As my pen flits across the recording page a loving 
mee enjoy the indescribable sunset in the province 
of Hupeb, and as the day god's dying smiles light 
up a plain within their vision he points thither : 

“ He sleeps yonder, Tuloi, who sought our ruin.” 

* Yes,” she answers, looking up with a faint shud- 
der, “and to think that this hand slew him. But it 
was for thee, prince.” 

Foo Chi, looking upward, thanks Heaven for that 
blow. 0. 0. H, 





THE DOMESTIC USES OF AMMONIA. 


Tus utility of ammonia in various domestic trans- 
actions is not unknown to many of our readers, 
nevertheless, it is not so widely recognized as it 
might be, save when presented under some faucy 
name at an exorbitant price, The ammonia used for 
horticultural purposes is invariably the sulphate, 
which should be dissolved in the proportion of half 
an ounce to two gallons of water, Ammonia is 
nearly as useful in housekeeping as soap, and its 
cheapness brings it within the reach of ait. 

For meet household purposes it is invaluable ; yet 
its manifold uses are not so generally known as they 
should be. Itis a most refreshing agent at the toilet 
table; afew drops in a basin of water will make a 
better bath than pure water, and if the skin is oily, 
it will remove all glossiness and disagreeable odours, 
Added to @ foot-bath, it entirely absorbs all noxious 
smell so often arising from the feet in warm weather, 
and nothing is better for cleansing the hair from 
dandrif and dust, For the headache it is also a de- 
sirable stimulant, and frequent inhaling of its pun- 
gent odours will often entirely remove catarrhal 
cold. 

For cleansing paint it is very useful. Puta tea- 
spoonful of ammonia to a quart of warm soap-suds, 
dip in a flannel cloth, and wipe off the dust and fly 
specks, grime and smoke, and see for yourselves how 
much labour it will save you. No scrubbing will be 
needful. It will cleanse and brighten wonderiully. 
To a pint of hot suds mix a teaspoonful of the spirits, 
dip in your silver spoons, forks, &c., rub with a 
brush, and then polish on chamois skin. For wash- 
ing mirrors and windows it is also very desirable ; 
put a few drops of ammonia upon a piece of news- 
paper, and you will readily take off every spot or 
finger-mark on the glass. It will take out grease 
spots from any fabric ; put on the ammonia nearly 
clear, lay blotting paper over the place, and press a 
hot flat iron on it for a few moments. A few drops 
in water will clean laces and whiten them finely; 
also muslins. 

For cleaning hair and nail brushes ii is equally 
good. Put a teaspoonful of ammonia into one pint 
of warm or cold water and shake the brushes through 
the water; when the bristles look white, rinse them 
in cold water, and put into the sunshine or in a warm 
place to dry. The dirtiest brushes will come out 
from this bath white and clean, There is no better 
remedy for heartburn and dyspepsia, and the aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia is especially prepared for 
these troubles. Ten drops of it in a wineglass of 
water are often a great relief. Tho spirits of am- 
monia can be taken in the same way ; but it is not as 
palatable a dose. 

Farmers and chomists are well aware of the bene- 
ficial effects of ammonia on all kinds of vegetation ; 
and if you desire your roses, geraniums, fuchsias, 
etc., to become more flourishing, you can try it upon 
them, by adding five or six drops of it to every pint 
of warm water that you give them; but do not re- 
peat the dose oftener than once in every five or six 
days, lest you stimulate them too highly. Rain- 
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freshes and vivifies vegetable life. So be sure and 
keep a large bottle of ammonia in the house, and 
have a glass stopper for it, as it is very evanescent 
and also injurious to corks, eating them away. 





PROFESSOR MORSE, 

Samuew Fintey Bresss Morse has passed away 
from among us; he died on Tuesday evening, the 
2nd of April, at the ripe age of 81. Professor 
Morse’s name will be for ever so closely associated 
with the development of the electric telegraph that 
we feel it our duty to give some notice, though it be 
a brief one, of his life. He was the son of the 
Rev. Jedediah Morse, well known as a geographer, 
and was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 
27th of April, 1791. 

Samuel Morse was educated at Yale College, but, 
having determined to become a painter, he came to 
England in 1811, formed a friendship with Leslie, 
whose portrait he peisied, and in 1813 he exhibited 
atthe Royal Academy a cvlossal picture of ‘“ The 
Dying Hercules.” He returned to America and en- 
deavoured to establish himself as a portrait painter, 
but without much success, until in 1822 he settled in 
New York, and painted for the corporation a full- 
length portrait of Lafayette, who was then on a visit 
to the United States. We find Mr. Morse again in 
England in 1829, remaining here until 1832, when he 
returned to his own country. His companion on 
this voyage was Professor Jackson, the eminent 
American chemist and geologist, who was then re- 
turning from Paris, where the question of the time 
occupied in the passage of the electric current 
through a good conducting wire was occupying the 
attention of scientific men. 

From Dr. Jackson Mr, Morse appears to have first 
learnt that the passage of the electric fluid was ab- 
sdlutely instantaneous, and it occurred to him that 
it might be used for conveying intelligence from one 
place to another. The friends of Professor Morse 
claim for him that during the voyage he had written 
out the general plan of his telegraphic arrangement. 
In 1835 he certainly placed in the New York Uni- 
versity a model of his “Recording Electric Tele- 
graph,” and in 1837 he filed his caveqé at the Patent 
Office in Washington. It was not, however, until 
1840 that the patent was perfected, and then Pro- 
fessor Morse set about getting his telegraph used. 
Four, years, however, passed away before he suc- 
ceeded, the first electric telegraph completed in the 
United States being the line between Washington 
and Baltimore, which began to work in 1844, Since 
that time the recording electric telegraph of Morse 
has been adopted over the whole country, and at the 
time of his death there was not less than 20,000 
miles of electric wires stretching over the States 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 

Mr. Morse’s first telegraph was a chemical one, the 
electric current being used to decompose the acetate 
or carbonate of lead, or turmeric paper moistened 
with a solution of sulphate of soda. He, however, 
gave up this arrangement, and adopted the electro- 
magnetic system instead, This was, however, in his 
hands, a rather ponderous affair, his electro-magnet 
weighing 158 lb., and the instrument was not suffi- 
ciently delicate for long distances, Experience en- 
abled Mr. Morse to simplify his arrangements, and 
his “Simple Morse Circuit” was thought to be so 
complete that in 1857 the French Administration of 
Telegraphs <r the Morse instrument before all 
others, The * Morse Code,” the “ Morse’s ‘Trans- 
mitting Plate,” his ‘“‘ Embosser,” and Morse's tele- 
graph worked by induction currents are suflicient to 
show how completely the American artist has con- 
nected his name with the system of employing elec- 
tricity to pass as the messenger from man to man, 
over earth and under the sea. 





Tue Nerves or A Movusr’s Ear.—Professor Schébl 
gives an account, in Schultze’s “Archiv,” of the 
nerves of a mouse’s ear. He states that he knows 
no cutaneous structure throughout the entire mam. 
malian series that is so richly supplied with nerves 
—not even the wing of the bat. It the cartilage of 
the ear be horizontal) y divided, so that the ear is split 
into two lamella, . less than four nerve plexuses 
may be seenin each. Lying on the cartilage are the 
larger trunks, which usually divide dichotomously, 
and intercommunicate in seven different fashions, 
The second layer, like the first, is composed of me- 
dullated fasciculi, of smaller size, freely intercommu- 
nicating with each other, and lying immediately be- 
neath the capillaries. The third layer is composed 
of still-finer medullated fasciculi, and is on a level 
with the capillaries, Small fasciculi of this layer, 
composed of from two to four fibres, run to hair 
follicles, and, having encircled each with one or 
several turns, terminate in a little nervous coil, knot, 





water is impregnated with ammonia, and this it re- 
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most perfectly spherical, with a diameter of about 
0°015 of a millimetre ; and they occasionally include 
a few ganglion cel!s in their interior: Schébl esti- 
mates the number of nerve knots at about 12,000 
for each ear. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN DREAMS, 

MEN of consummate activity, even when imagina- 
tive, are sound and heavy sleepers, such as Napo- 
leon was; and in sound and heavy sleep there is no 
dreaming. But in the imaginative, as such, sleep is 
80 light that nothing but a slight film severs them 
from the outer world ; and in light sleep dreaming is 
never for an instant intermitted. The life of the 
imaginative is a failure, a disenchantment, a sterile 
idealism. It is well that sleep should bring them in 
dreams one of sundry compensations. Not that the 
dreaming of the imagiuvative in their brief and 
feverish slumbers is joyous—far from it; but it 
satisfies their hunger for movement, A morbid con- 
scientiousness is commonly an accompaniment of the 
imaginative temperament. And there is one sin 
which then of imagination conceive themselves in 
dreams to be always committing—divulging some 
secret, some hidden deep in the sanctuary of' their 
souls, In dreams, likewise—and ia dreams exclu- 
sively—they feel the utmost bitterness of remorse. 

There are few more striking features of dreams 
than that dreams, while reproducing the past, restore 
the feelings which we had in connection with any 
particular phase or event of the past. If we dream 
of our childhood we have the feeliugs of our child- 
hood ; if of our youth we have the feelings of our 
youth. Awake, we can recall the past by memory, 
but not by feeling; so that, in truth, we cannot, 
awake, be said to renew to ourselves that seasor of 
enchantment at all. Asleep, we roll the years back, 
and have again, when dreaming of days long gone 
by, the emotions of youth or of childliood. It looks 
as if there were a profounder, more potent mentory 
than tle memory of the miind, aud as if the soul 
never forgot what it had once felt, though the mind 
may often forget that which it has surveyed with the 
keenest attention. 

In relation to the great question of immortality 
this point is of supreme importatice. We are in- 
clined to pride ourselves on our intellect, its trea- 
sures, its achievements—to boast of our reason as 
our divinest, prerogative, But our intellect decays, 
and our reason grows feeble and confused. - Our 
soul, however, in dreams, has an undying, an un- 
diminished freshness, as if ever in sympathetic. com- 
mune with the invisible, whieh is its kingdom and 
its home, Dreams, therefore, victoriously oppose 
psychical identity in its most various aspects to a 
vulgar Materialism. 

Frequent is the debate whether dreams have any 
bearing on the immediate future—whetlier they, have 
a prophetic siguificance, and whether in the fulfil- 
ment of seeming prognostics there is more than 
mere coincidence. Assuredly it is not foolish* to 
deem dreams prophetic because -we may err in intér- 
preting them, and to talk of coincidence is merely to 
employ 4 meaningless word, Let dreams, however, 
be the predictions and the preludes of the immediate 
future or not, they dart—and that is better—a holy 
and consoling ray into the remotest futurity. We 
know from our psychical identity in dreams, and 
from its countless transfigurements, that we shall be 
divinely and for ever awake when the dreams of 
earth are no more. Doth God sleep? Doth God 
dream? If God sleeps not, dreams not, could the 
universe be so rich in beauty, or could there be 
grander and grander mysteries? The German, 
Schubert, has written an interesting work on “ The 
Symbolism of Dreamiug,’’ which ventures into a 
region that English authors seldom approach. In 
the works of Riciter, also, thereare many suggestive 
hints on the subject of dreams —a subject well 
suited to Richter’s singular genius, 








Mazzini AND Cavoun.—A curious story is told 
of two. Italian celebrities. One day, when Count 
Cavour was still alive and in power, Sir James Hud- 
son, the English ambassador, asked for an audience 
on behalf ofan English gentleman. The great mini- 
ster, who always kept very early hours, appointed 
five a.m. for the interview. ‘Vhe visitor was punctual. 
He was the ideal of an English gentleman, with 
stately manners and irreproachable attire. Helaid 
before the Italian minister a complete scheme for 
the renovation of ltaly. Cavour, who knew the whole 
question well, was amazed at the boldness, lucidity, 
and comprehensiveness of the design, but, finding 
it difficult to follow him in English, he asked 
whether the traveller knew French. Thegentleman 
atonce spoke in pure and elegant Italian, and com- 
pleted his explanations. When he rose to take leave 
Cavour said to him, “ You talk politics like Machia- 
velli, and Italian like Manzoni! If I had a country- 
man like you I would cede to him my place as 











President of the Council. What ean I do for you?” 
** If you had a compatriot like myself,” replied the 
strange visitor, calmly, ‘you would sentenee him 
to death. You ask what you can do for me in re- 
turn for my counsels? I answer, act. upon. them 
and deliver Italy.. Until then the protection of Sir 
James Hudson is all I require.” So saying, he 
courteously withdrew, leaving a card, on which the 
astonished minister read the name of Mazzini, 


AT SIMLA. 

WE must visit one more shop in the bazaar—the 
largest and one of the most important—the sweet- 
meat shop. We had better not exter, though, as the 
floor is honey-combed with numerous: little clay 
ovens, and there would be no little danger of being 
precipitated’ into a cauldron of liquid toffy. - Four 
dreadfully unclad men, carefally oiled, to protect their 
skin against the great heat, are moving about with 
long iron spoons, stirring here and mixing there, or 
kneading into-little fids various: compounds of coarse 
sugar and rancid butter: The outcome of‘ their 
labours‘is exposed te view on a broad board. Oan- 
dies, rocks, and toffies of every shape, but all of the 
same ligt-brown colour, buried in flies and wasps, 
both dead and alive, are heaped up in brass dishes 
or little wooden platforms, A stray cliild, the colour 
of the confeetions, has got mixed up with them, and 
is languidly- sucking a column of “lump of delight” 
nearly as big as its leg. Less fortunate youngsters 
are seen hovering about, regaling themselves wita 
the savoury-smells which issue forth. Now and 
then some big hill-man purchases for a few little 
shells a block off one of the dishes, and straightway 
goes out into the road, seats himself on his heels, 
avd devours it, to the great entertainment of a 
swarm of naked little urchins and @ pariah dog or 
two. 

All over India sweetmeats are consumed as a 
substantial article of food. A native’when travelling 
seldom eats anything else; and between the tyvo 
great meals, at all times, he wiles away the long 
noon of the Indian summer day by sucking~ lollipops 
or candy between the whiffs of his hookah, Large 
dishes of sweetmeats are very common presents to 
make on religious festivals or domestic red-letter 
days ; and wien a Hindoo wants to be very merry or 
very dissipated, he never gets drunk, like some Euro- 
peuns, but goes'to a “ mithai”’ shop, and makes him. 
self ill with candied sugar. 

Now that we have shopped @ little im the bazaar 
let us take a stroll through it? It is thronged with 
natives, from the scarlet and golden messenger of 
the British Government to our old-friends the wild, 
dirty Tibetans. Saunteringir a bazaaris the summum 
bonum of life to a Hindvo. Standing chatting in the 
middle of a roadway, or smoking a pipe with some 
friends in a shop, or sitting om the edge of the 
gutter, quietly contemplatiag the passers-by, he is 
periectly happy. 

Within twenty yards is one of the grandest scenes 
in the world—a splendid panorama of hill and valley, 
with the eternal snows as a background on one side, 
while‘on the other the view melts away into the dis- 
tant plains across which the great Sutlej is seen like 
a silver band. But to our brown friends such things 
possess no attraction. The bustle, the closeness, 
the smells, the flies, the pariah dogs, the unowued 
children of the kennel, and all the other attractions 
of the bazaar, are to them more pleasing thau the 
majestic tranquillity of mountain, and valley, and 
far-off plain. But we ought not to be too severe on 
the bazaar; it bas its spectacle and pretty objects 
now and again. See that long line of horsemen 
coming slowly aloug with the stout little gentleman 
rif@ing in front. He is a mountain chieftain, whose 
home is a lonely castle on a hillside, overlooking a 
great rich railway which is his own, Onié cannot 
help observing haw gallantly he is dressed in gay,’ 
but well-matched colours, and cloth of the richest 
material, The horsemen behind are his suite. One 
is probably his commander-in-chief (for he is sure to 
have an army, however small), another the keeper of 
his privy purse, other lords in waiting, and'so on— 
all five little gentlemen in their way,'and men in 
authority, Simla is“ town” to them, the metropolis 
of civilization; the bazaar is Regent Street and 
Cheapside in one. 

As they pass, the shopkeepers conte to their thres- 
holds aud make low salaams. The stout little prince 
who is passing is the “représetitative of 4 family 
which for generations has been to. their ancestors 
and themsélves the ideal of greatness, the incarna- 
tion of power, the pink of nobility, Is 1t not re- 
corded in their unwritten traditions how his grand- 
father, at the head of‘a great arny, drove back the 
Goorklias, who were hovéring oyer the town, and 
then out of mere’ lightheartedness looted it himself, 
and carried away its female population, to a wonian ; 
and how, when @ carpenter and goldsmith ‘and 
sweetiieat than went, as @ députation from the 











burghers,:to. expostulate with him, he:relented, and 
wept on their necks, and promised to give them back 
one-half of, their wives and daughters, on condition 
of receiving a sum of tribute-money yearly for ever; 
and how.they only got their grandmammas after all ? 
With such legends living in their memory how can 
they help hononriug and fearing those of their rajahs 
who are still left to them! 





FACETIA. 


“ Ler the toast be(,) dear woman,” the man said to 
his wife’ when he wanted to eat it all himself, 

A DELICATE parcel to be sent: by rail—a young lady 
wrapped up in herself. 

i Wuicu is the ugliest hoodwever worn ? 
oO. 1. 

We know of a man who is so sensible to dunning 
that be can’t bear to see a crowd collect in the street. 

Tue latest novelty in sewing machines is one that 
will follow the thread of an argument. 

“ TALK about the jaws of death!” exclaimed a man 
who was tiving with his third scolding wife ; “I tell 
you they’re no touch to the jaws of life!” 

Tue velocity of the wind in a recent wintry gale 
out West was. forty milés an hour. No man could 
catch cold then, 

Poor INnpgsep.—A man who had travelled through 
New Jersey says that he saw some land so poor that 
you could not raise,a disturbance on it, 

A Suicut Atrgration.—Dobson says his friends 
are determined to give him the title of Dr. His 
butcher, baker, and all the rest do so, but they put 
the Dr. after his name instead of before it, 

WE may yet be condemned to hear a teacher call 
herself a teachist, a barber a barbist, a broker a 
brokist, or perhaps to see a fond creature described 
as a creatchist. 

A PARTY who is always troubled with sea-sicknese 
whenever he ventures on the briny wonders how a 
man can be well at sea when even the ocean is con- 
fined to its bed. 

SoMBTHING LIKE A BarGain.—The. following is 
an advertisement we saw the otier day in bold type 
on an omnibus, “Angel and Bank 2d’’-—what more 
could mortal man desire ?—Fun. 

A Distinauisusp GuEst.—Mrs. Malaprop is de- 
termined to obtain a lady’s ticket for next year's 
Literary Fun Dinner, as she thinks it must be a most 
amusing entertainment.—Punch. 

Strikes to Some Purposz.—So the, builders 
threaten another strike, do they? What a blessing 
it would be, particularly to some inhabitants: of the 
suburbs of London,, if they, were to, strike, alto~ 
gether !—Punch. 

Naveroa.—Master Bandersnatch islearning Latin. 
The other day: he declared: that-a step-mother: must 
be an idle:-woman.. His.reason being. demanded, he 
said that she was no-vurker. He was worked off to 
bed-promptly.—Punch. 

Tue HnaD Orricsr.—“I say, Bub,” said a Man- 
chester gentleman to a small boy’ whom he met in 
the street, “oan you tell me’ who the head officer of 
this city is ?”*“* Well, I can—Bill Games, the barber, 
is,” was the reply of the saucy: lad. 

A Fortrort.—A kind old’ father-in-law wanted 
to know why the Feejeians were called cannibals, 
to which Barnum replied ; “ Because they live off 
other people.” “ Then,” replied ‘he, unhappily, 
“my four sons-in-law must be cannibals—they live 
off of me!” 

A Hint To TgEacuErs.—“ How is it, my dear,” 
inquired a school-mistress of a little girl, “how is 
it that you do not understand this simple thing?” 
“1 do not know, indeed,” she answered, with a per- 
plexed look, “ but’ I sometimes think I’ve so many 
things to leara that I have no time to understanv.” 

Wanrep!—A correspondent writes to ask us 
whether ‘ the Situationin,Spain,” about which there 
seems to be 80 much in-the papers, is a situation it is 
worth his while applying for. We cannot advise 
him very well, as he does) not.state to. what kind of 
employment he is accustomed; but we may inform 
him that it isa yery hard place !|~—Fun. 

REASONABLE.—The -doctors’ eoachmen in Edin- 
burgh are organizing an opposition to Sunday: la- 
bour, Suppose the imvalids begin first, and strike 
agaiust Suuday illness. - The(doctors would then be 
able to.concede the point-to their coachmen. If the 
invalids won't strike, the’ coachmen-had better get 
an act for punishing people for being ill on Sundays 
introduced into Parliameut.—Fun. 

Tue TRAGEDIAN AND, THE StPreR.—A notable 
tragedian being engaged td’ play Macbetlt at 
country theatre, at the last moment’ the- mau who 
was'to represent the messenger iu thé fifth scene of 
‘the last act fell ill. The prompter, however, w4s 
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equal to the oceasion. He got hold of a ‘* super,” an 
Irishman, whom he drilled to repeat the few ill- 
omened lines, and instructed him how to deliver 
them. When Macbeth was ready for him, on went 
the Irishman, and got bravely through his task: 
“As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I looked toward Birnam, and, anon, me thought. 
The wood began to move.” 

“Idiot, slave!” cried the great tragedian, flying 
upon the terrified “ super *” and grasping his throat. 

Down on his knees dropped the messenger, gasp- 
ing, in his agony: 

“ On my sowl, sir, that’s exactly what the prompter 
towld me to say.” 

A ConSIDERATION.—The insolvency of so many of 
our so-called Assurance Companies is a melancholy 
fact, and makes insurers shake in their shoes lest the 
office to which they have confided their premiums 

rove defaulters likewise. Could not some company 
be started to insure against such catastrophes and so 
realize the poet’s phrase of “making assurance 
doubly sure ?”—Punch. 

STRIKE OFF. BEAT. 

Athreatened strike of policemen was announced 
the other day in a paragraph of the Times, thus com- 
mencing: 

“Er Tv, Brurs?—The Plymouth policemen met on 
Friday, and agreed to apply for a considerable advance 
of pay, and a diminution of the hours of labour,” 

Rather, one would-say, ‘Kt tu, Bobbee ?””—Punch, 

‘ AN BARLY QUIBBLE. 

George: “ There, Aunt Mary, what do you think 
of that? I drew the horse, and Ethel drew the 
jockey ” 

Aunt Mary: “H’m! But what would mamma say 
to your drawing jockeys on a Sunday ?” 

George: “Ab! But look here! We've drawn him 
riding to church, you know !”—Punch. 

THE “RED BOOK” AT FAULT. 

Mrs, Polshorf (Establishment for Young, Ladies, 
Bellevue House, St. Leonards), solicitous as well for 
the physical as the mental development ie her Pupils, 
engages a respectable (middle-aged) Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer to exercise them in Calisthenics under 
her own eye. 

Ancient Militia Sergeant: * Elbows turned in, and 
close to the sides!—palms o’ the hands full to the 
front!—thumb cloge to the fore-finger !—little finger 
in line with the seam of the trows——Ahem! As 
you were !!"—Punch. 


THE SEASONABLE WEATHER, 

Disgusted Party at the Window: “Humph! ‘Or- 
naments for yer fiersto!’ indeed—a ton of the best 
Wallsend’s the best ornament just now !”"—Fun, 

POSTE RESTANTE. 

Master (who had sent Dennis to catch the , post at 
the pillar-box) : “ Well, Dennis, had it gone ? ; 

Dennis: * What, sir !” 

Master: “ Why; the post !” 

Dennis: “Divvle # bit, sir; I left un standin’ 
there !”’—Fun, 

TE Ricut Tune at Last.—A Total Abstinence 
Society has, according to a New York journal, been 
recently established at Boston. We highly approve 
of it, and sincerely trust it will have branch societies 
in England, in which case they shall have our 
warmest support and co-operation. We may-remark, 
by the way, that the society has .no. connection with 
teetotalism, its object being “ total abstinence from 
meddling with other people's affairs.” By the way, 
though, we don’t know any class of people who 
would be more benefited by joining the society than 
= teetotallers who uphold the Permissive BilL— 

un. 

An UnrortunaTe Mistakn.—A. worthy country 
gentleman officiated for a certain divine. -When he 
opened the Bible to give out the text he found a note 
in it to the effect that Brother R—— requested the 
prayers of the church that the loss of his wife might 
be blessed to him, etc. The preacher prayed most 
fervently, To his amazement and mortification he 
found that the note had-lain in the pulpit a year, 
while the bereaved geutleman was on this Sabbath 
sitting with a new wife in the congregation. Every- 
thing hasn't been lovely, and pleasant, and jolly, and 
Serene in Brother R——’s-house since that little 
episode, He thinks of bringing a suit for damages 
against the country clergyman. He has tried to ex- 
plain the mistake, but the wife won’t “ have it.” She 
says it was a put-up job, and that ber husband. wants 
to break her heart—and—and—but all our married 
friends “know how this is themselves.” 








HistorrorGas Licgut In Brrer.—In1792, in En- 
gland, William Murdoch lighted hisown dwelling with 
fui in 1803, a machine shop, and ‘in 1805 a cotton 

tory were similarly lighted. He began to leeture 
Upon the subject, but not until 1810 could a company 
get a charter for its. manufacture. In 1813 West- 





minster bridge was lighted, and in 1815. Guildhall. 
Still there was great opposition even from scientific 
men, and there were also great difficulties from want 
of machinery to make and use the gas. Gun barrels 
screwed together were used to convey it from place 
to place. Finally, however, every obstacle was sur- 
mounted, and now there is not a city of any size in 
the civilized world which is not lighted by gas. 

Gigis as Woop EnGRAvERs.—A wood engraver 
was recently asked why he did not employ women. 
He replied, “I have employed women very often, 
and [ wish my experience encouraged me to do so 
more. ‘But the truth is that when a young man 
eomes to me and begins his ;work he feels. that it is 
in his life’s business ; he is cutting his fortune out 
of the little blocks before him--wife, family, home, 
roy are all to be carved by his hand, and he 
settles steadily and earnestly to his labour, deter- 
mined to master it, and with every incitement spur- 
ring him on—he cannot marry until he knows his 
trade.. It is.exactly the other way with the girl. 
She may be as poor as the boy, and.as wholly de- 
pendent upon herself for a living, but she feels that 
she will probably marry by-and-bye, then she must 
give up wood engraving. So she goeson listlessly ; 
she has no ambition to excel—she does not feel that 
her happiness depends on it.” She neglecta her 
wood in the expectation of getting wooed. 








ANTICIPATION. 





WE see, as we sail down the river of Time, 
A beautiful island in view, 
Where the grass is like velvet, and flowers so 


rare, 
And the skies of most marvellous hue. 
Inhabited? Yes; there are paluces grand, 
And cottages, too, we see there. 
Brown stone? No; the practical builders all 


say 
They are frail castles, builded of air. 
But, oh, they are beautiful, seen from afar, 
And peopled with fancies as bright 
As the lustrous visions of opium dreams 
Or the wondrous daughters of Light. 
From its odorous shores come the rarest per- 


fumes, 
All wafted by Hope’s golden wing; 
We see the green bowers, and list to the 


song 

That the gay-plumaged birds ever sing. 
But, oh, that fair isle on the river of Time 

Is, to us, as a bright shining star; 
On and — we sail, and it still greets our 

sig 
In the distance, for ever afar. 
M. E. L. 








GEM oe 

AN HUMBLE fare to the temperate man is as good 
as a feast. 

A G@oop conscience, like a contented mind, isa 
continual feast—the fountain of true joy. 

Fortunsz is. like a good swordsman; she scorns 
to encounter a timid, fearful man. 

Tue afflictions of a great mind teach others to 
suffer, for example has its salutary influence, 

‘TO ACHIEVE success in life the mind must be firm, 
not constantly on the change, like a rolling stone, 
ever shifting, sick and dissatisfied. 

REMEMBER that labour is necessary to excel- 
lence. _ This is an eternal truth, though vanity 
cannot be brought to believe, or indolence to heed 


it. 

A poor cottage is worth more than the most 
gorgeous apartment, when that cottage is conse- 
crated by an honest man under the guard of ‘his 
virtue. Ina garret the mind creates riches, 

Lrrz is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smilesand kindness and 
small obligations, given habitually, are what winand 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Goop Pratn CorrEr.—Mix three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of ground coffee with an egg broken up 
with the shells, Pour upon it one pint of boiling 
water, and boil hard five minutes. Stand aside for a 
moment to settle, and pour off iuto the table coffee- 

ot. 

Tomators Av GraTiIn.—Take eight tomatoes 2 in. 
in diameter, pare off the skin round the stalk, and 
make an opening 1in. in diameter in the tomatoes, to 
allow of taking out the seeds with the handle of a tea- 
spoon; season with two-pinches of salt and two 
small pinches of pepper. Prepare some fine herb 
stufliing as follows:—Lut in a quart stewpan 1 oz. of 
butter and 4 oz. of flour; stir over the fire for two 





minutes ; then add one pint of broth; stir, till reduced 
to half the quantity; and put in tliree tablespoonfuls 
of chopped and washed parsley, one tablespoonful of 
chopped and washed shalot, two pinches of salt, one 
small pinch of pepper; reduce on a brisk fire for 
eight minutes. 

STEAMED Brown Breav.—Take one cup of Injian 
meal, two cups-of rye, one cup of molasses, two cups of 
milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, the same of salt. Stir 
well together and steam for three hours, taking care- 
that the water does not stop boiliug. Add boiling 
water as the water boils away. If you wish it hot 
for breakfast steam the day before, aud in the morn- 
ing set it in the oven for half an hour to form a good: 
crust. 








STATISTICS. 

Tue Export Coa, Trape.—The exports of coal 
and coke from the United Kingdom have presented a 
considerable farther increase this year. ‘The exports 
of February were-915,282-tons, against 718,417 tons 
in February, 1871, and 653,309 tons in February, 1870. 
The shipments to France appear to-have- regained all 
their old importance, the movement in that direction 
having been 253,652 tons in February, against 
154,913 tons in February, 1871, and 189.425 tons in 
February, 1870. The aggregate exports in the two 
months ending the 28th February this year were 
1,757,610 tons, against 1,278,107 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1871, and 1,411,923 tonsiu the cor- 
responding period of 1870. In these totals France 
figured for 507,282 tons, 260,590 tons, and 380,704 
tons sespemnirelgs The exports have increased this 
year to Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and British India, but they 
have decreased to Brazil, The value of the coal ex- 
ported in February was 518,456/., against 361,6351. 
in February, 1871, and 821,881/. in February, 1870 ; 
and for the two months ending the 28th of February 
this year 988,0841, against 642,306/. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1871, and 631,388/. in the oorre- 
ponding period of 1870, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is.being raised‘in Paris to erect a 
monument to Auber. i 

Tux collection of works relating to “ Junius,” 
which formed part of the library of the late Mr. 
Dilke, is about to be presented to the nation. 

A Susaqun8ous rocket, commonly known as the 
“fish torpedo,” has been privately tried on the canal 
at the Woolwich Arsenal, and the result is said to 
have been satisfactory. 

A staTuzof Venus, of the best workmanship, has 
been found. at. Lucera, near Foggia, besides a vase 
of nine yards’ circumference anda mosaic floor. The 
usual dolphin is at the feet of the goddess, which 
measures seven palme in height. 

Tue Shah of Teheran intends to startin August 
ona European tour, His Majesty will first. visit 
St. Petersburg, and afterwards proceed to Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, returning to Teheran by 
Vienna, Pesth and’Constantinople. The Shah will 
be the first Persian sovereign who has thus visited 
Europe. 

Tu Sévres porcelain manufactory is now busy 
making forty-six cups, or low vases, to be given to 
the members of the painters’ jury. These cups are 
worth 20/. each, and there are four others at 401, 
which are for the minister, the directors of the Fine 
Arts, and the two foremen of the jury. Thisis quite 
a novel bounty to the jurors. 

Our EnjJoymMents.—The happiness derived from 
doing deeds of, kindness is the happiest, the purost, 
and the most lasting of all human enjoyments. The 
vilest sinner breathing, if he has ever performed a 
benevolent actin the course of his life, knows this 
to betrue. How strange, then, that so many thou- 
sands should ruin health, fortune, and reputation, 
in Powe of pleasures that turn to ashes in the 
end, while they utterly neglect this source. of enjoy- 
ment, accessible to.all, and which not only: brightens 
life but. softens the sting of death! 

CANNON'BALL Tres. — Among the plants from 
Guinea one. of, the most. curious is a cannon-ball 
tree. It grows to the height of sixty foot, and its. 
flowers are remarkable for beauty and fragrance, 
being of a beautiful crimson, appearing. in large 
batches, and exhaling a rich perfume, The fruit 
resembles large cannon-balls, hence the name. How- 
ever, some say it has been so called because of the 
noise which the ball makes in bursting. From the 
shell domestic utensils are matie, and the contents 
contain several kinds of acids, besides sugar and 

m, and furnish the material for making an excel- 
font drink in sickness. But, singular as it may ap- 
pear, this pulp when ina perfectly ripe state is very 
filthy, and the odour from it is exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lizz F.—We are unable to furnish the information 
roquired. 

L. P. F.—The terms of the announcement are much too 
general, and the age has been omitted. 

Miss S.—We have been unable to read the manuscript 
entitled “* How I Won Her.” 

C. J. H.—We have not had an opportunity of forming 
an opinion about the merits of “ Sybil’s Secret.” 

L. A. 8.—We have been unable to bestow any attention 
on the mauuscript, and entreat you not to send another 
just yet. 

G. W. F.—We are unable to discover any merit in your 
hastily written aud somewhat imprvbable tale of ‘* Samuel 
Philip's Jealousy.” 

Suamzock.—The colour of the buir appears to be light 
brown. The application for the other matter has arrived 
too late. 

Txess Stars.—No objection can be taken to the hand- 
writing, which is very legible) Weare not ina position 
to give any reply to the main subject of your note. 

A. G.—Your second batch of witticisms, so called, is 
similar to the first, which we noticed on a former occa- 
sion, and, like it, cannot be made available. 

Jans.—The alb is the white portion of the garment 
morn by clergymen when performing divine service. 
To speak generally it is another name for the surplice. 

R. V. C.—We have often said that we cannot undertake 
to return rejected communications, nor can we be 
pao Sa to break a rule which is printed week after 
week, 


A. J. D.—Your letter did not arrive in time to receive 

attention at the particular period requested. Subse- 
a and in due course, your wish was complied 
with. 
J.8. 8. and J. B. 8.—The applications are ambiguous a8 
well as too indefinite. In the first instance it is impos- 
sible from the announcement to divine the sex of the ap- 
plicant ; in the second case it can be only inferentially 
guessed at. 

Scsscrtner W. 8.—Assuming that all has been “‘ fair 
and square,” the mortgagee can certainly claim the 
balance of the loan by legal process. Upon a full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances it would probably be 
found that the Court of Chancery is the quarter in which 
relief should be sought. 

Oxoy.—We should say that the line quoted in your 
letter is a misquotation. Addison is the author of a line 
very much like the one about which you inquire ; in the 
first scene of the fourth act of his trazedy called ** Cato” 
— are the words: ** The woman that deliberates is 

t.” 


Harry Pat.—The place from which you now hail, not 
your native place, sounds rather too ominous to induce 
us to place the flourishing statement forwarded in a posi- 
tion where it may look attractive. Indeed with the ad- 
‘antages you possess it is not of such assistance as we 
‘can render that you are in need, 

Hereva.—The handwriting is careless. With regard 
‘to the other questions we think thatas ‘‘he” has not 
— he is not smitten, and that possibly the lady's 
shyness and quietude are as much creatures of the ima- 
ination as the young man’s partiality for the lady who 
‘dreams about him, 

A. B. R.—The handwriting is rather “scratchy,” and 
eanvot be admired, The following mixture is supposed 
%o be a useful lotion for removing freckles :—“ Ten grains 
of sub-carbonate of potash, fifteen grains of powdered 
derax, one ounce of strained lemon juice, half a teaspoon- 
€ul of glycerine, and half a pint of elder flower water. 

B. C. W.—We have a notion that the Royal Academy 
of Music admits in-door pupils upon a payment of fifty 
guineas per annum, in addition to an entrance fee of ten 
guineas. Fer farther information you should make per- 
sonal inquiries of the secretary at the Academy in Ten- 
terden Street, Hanover Square. 

Misenasie.—It is prosaic advice to tell you to devote 
your spare time to self-improvement, both bodily and 
mentai, then to watch and wait till the desired oppor- 

— offers; yet it is the best advice we can give. 
Should the opportunity sever come you yet gain what is 
worth having. 

C.—Neither of the four compositions can be inserted ; 
certain errors ~~ could hardly have been made 
by theirauthor. But whether they have been copied or 
not is less material than the palpable misuse of some of 
the analogies- For instance, whatever may become of 
gold locked up by a miser it certainly will not rot, nor is 


it at all probable that a sailor’s eyelid blinks as he gazes 
at the moon. Such inaccuracies and many others of a 
different description require correction. 

Tom Topaxait.—The lady a disposed to agree with 
those connoisseurs who, under the circumstances, would 
pronounce that even a good batch of a celebrated article 
would be improved by another sea voyage to India and 
back. Many things may be taken too young, a husband 
amongst them. 

. D. E.—The a ere ~ Syrup ve enee ye is male 
y pouring a pint of boiling water upon about half a poun 
of Violet flowers newly gathered. The liquid is then 
covered over and allowed to stand twenty-four hours ; 
after which it is strained through some fine cambric or 
other material, then made very sweet by means of some 

finely powdered loaf sugar. 

GiaRDINo.—We apprehend that all that is necessary to 
be done is to place the ingredients named in a bottle to- 
gether. The word “ preparation ” alludes to the process 
which that particular form of sulphur undergoes in the 
chemist’s laboratory. You will observe that the mineral 
is year to skilled hands after it leaves its native 
ear 

Ev.eaxora B.—We have not been able to form any 
opinion about the manuscript “ Irena.” Whether or not 
itis ye | the many waiting for perusal we cannot at 

resent tell. We have read your verses about the “ Sailor 

oy.” They may be commended for a certain truthful 
oa characteristic of a mother's affection, but the 
skill with which this has been portrayed is perbaps 
scarcely sufficient to interest the general reader. ~ 


xX. Y. Z.—If you pay the broker instantaneously upon 

his demand you are not liable for any sum beyond the 
amount due for your rent ; but if through any delay you 
ae the broker oyportanity to levy py must pay his 
awful charges. You cannot “ set off” any claim you 
have upon your landlord against the amourt due for 
rent. in the case of “ rent” the doctrine of ** set off” 
does not apply. 

Nemo.—Modesty becomes youth without doubt, and 
thirty-two is not old, also without doubt. But wh 
should a man in search of a wife style himself no one? 
and why does he not understand that all women are 
creatures of spirit who are unable to endure nobodies ? 
Now “ Nemo’s ’’ personal appearance may be of the most 


* killing” description, and when “ Nemo” appears upon 
the scene in propria persona his rivals will be scattered 
like chaff before the wind. “* Nemo” in himself will 
perhaps accomplish what his letter never can, 
A FRAGMENT. 
© All that glitters is not gold,” 
Some dark days at last turn bright 3 


Nothing here is sure to hold 
Changeless until shade of night. 


Fortunes flee when thought most sure— 
Friends may at the last prove foes ; 
Joy may into sadness turn— 
Pleasures into bitterest woes- 


Grief and bliss are broadcast sown, 

Sinful man to purify ; 

All will come out right at last 

In the joyful by-and-bye. B. M. 

Etste, seventeen, tall, dark-brown eyes and curly hair, 
good looking, wishes to marry a tall, fair gentleman. 

Ne uz, ninetecn, rather short, red hair, eyes, fai 
skin, a pupil teacher, would like to marcy e geatleman 
who is dark, tall, and ablg to support a wife. 

Lizzi, eighteen, a Blonde with an abundance of 
— hair, would like to marry a young man who is a 

rk. 

Anna, twenty, tall, a brunette, d figure, and a 
looking, would like to marry a ate young man, a oerk 
preferred, 

Susiz, ninet dark plexion, gray eyes, b 
hair, loving disposition, fond of music and Vaavinns wishes 
to marry a tall, dark, good-tempered young man. 

Aanes C., twenty-two, tall, dark, good looking, good 
tempered, and fond of home. Respondent must be fair 
loving, and fond of home. 4 

E..ey, twenty-four, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, and good tempered. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and fond of home, 

M.A. N., nineteen, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
handsome, accomplished, aud very fond of home and 
children. 

LILLy, nineteen, tall, dark hair, fair complexion, ros 
cheeks, "and good looking. Bespoudent 9 be tall, 
dark, and able to keep a wife. 

Louie B., twenty, tall, fair, steady, and has good ex- 
pectations. , Bespondent must be handsome and wall 
educated. 

Lizz1z, seventeen, tall, fair, auburn hair, e ood 
tempered, and loves a sailor. Respondent niust be nail, 
good tempered, loving, good looking, and a sailor. 

RosEBup, twenty-three, tall and dark, would like to 
correspond with a respectable man with a view to matri- 
mony ; a sailor preferred. 

Lizziz A., nineteen, 5ft. 4in,, dark eyes, golden-brown 
hair, a brunette who will have money on her marriage 
day. Respondent must be dark, loving, fond of home and 
music. 

Epwin H., twenty-two, tall, brown hair and whiskers, 





blue eyes, and loving, would like to marry a domestic 
ae who could love a sailor; a native of Norfolk pre- 
erred. 

Bi H., twenty-seven, fair, slight moustache, good 
tempered, "fond of music, and Fay good business of his 
own. Respondent must be handsome, and of a willing 
disposition, 

Exiza W,, eighteen, fair, good looking, domesticated, 
foud of children, will make a loving wife. Respondent 
must be twenty-five, fond of home; one in the Royal 
Navy preferred. 


Atrren H. J., twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., good looking, 





brown hair and eyes, aud in receipt of a good salary. Re- 





spondent must be about nineteen, fair, lively and cheer- 
ful, able to sing, and of a loving disposition. "S 

Pow twenty-six, dark complexion, gray eyes, k 
hair, soa like to marry a Gals mechanic, ‘* Pollie” 
would make home all that it should be to a good husband 
of a loving disposition. - 

OCuaries H., twenty-two, looking, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, highly respectable, and has 
alittle money. Respondent must be good looking, and 
domesticated. 

Kars B., nineteen, tall, brown hair, gray eyes, pretty, 
well educated, and would make a loving wife. Kespon- 
dent must be about twenty-two, tall, and handsome ; a 
tradesman preferred. 

A. C., twenty-one, tall, fair, handsome, in a good posi- 
tion, and of steady habits, would like to marry ao young 
lady who must be pretty, fond of home, and make a 
"Foal on tall, brown hair, bl lovi 

Fora, twenty-one, rown hair, blue eyes, loving, 
domesticated, and fond of home and children. Respon- 
a must be steady, industrious, and able to keep a 
wife. 

H. B., thirty, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, loving, and a 
domestic servant, wishes to marry a tall, dark gentle- 
man, who must be good looking, about thirty-five, and 
able to keep a wife comfortably. 

M.E.N. would like to marry a tall, fair young man 
about twenty-two; he must be looking, musical, and 
fond of home. “M,E.N.” is nineteen, tall, has dark 
hair and eyes, a fresh colour, is good tempered, domesti- 
cated, and fond of home. 

Mazzy Any, twenty, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes of a pretty colour,a tradesman’s daughter, und 
would make a good wife. Would like to marry a young 
man about twenty-one, who can sing, and be a loving 
husband, 

Gxzorae P., twenty-three, medium height, very 
dark, fond of music, and in receipt of a good income, 
Respondent must be twenty, rather tall,and have a 
taste for music and dancing ; a lady in receipt of a good 
income preferred, 


ComMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Jon H. is responded to by—“ E. F. G.,” twenty-two, 
fair complexion, dark hair and eyes, a tolerable musician 
with other accomplishments, ladylike, fond of home and 
children, and would make a good and loving wife. 

H. M. by—**O. F. S.,” who is all she desires. 

Apert C. by—‘‘ E. D.,” who is all he requires. 

G. W. E. by—‘* Nellie,” twenty, medium height, brown 
hair and eyes, loving and domesticated. 

Victron by—"* Maud,” twenty, dark, of a lively disposi- 


tion. 
F. O. M. D. by—“ Jeanette,” twenty, medium height, 
fair, amiable, good looking, well educated and ical 

Water by—* Kate,” nineteen, good looking and ina 
good position. “ 

Rurert by—“* Amy,” eighteen, medium height, dark, 
lively disposition. 

MuxstreL by—“ Nellie,” who is of a very loving dispo- 
sition, and answers his reqirements. 

Jessica by— Louis,” twenty-two, tall, dark, and hand- 
some, with black curly hair and moustache ; holds a good 
government situation. 

Lucxx Tom by—‘‘Nellie H.,” twenty-six, medium 
height, good tempered, a blonde, and would make a lov- 


wife. 

cC. H, RB. by—“ Amelia” (Liverpool), twenty-three, a 
blonde, nice disposition, of good family, and ladylike iu 
manners and appearance. 

Hever C. by—* Maria S.,” twenty-five, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, light brown hair, and thinks she would 
suit ** Henry C.” very well. 

Rk. T. H. by—** Amanda R.,” twenty, auburn hair, ac- 
complished, passionately fond of music, handsome, and 
has a little money. 

Lizzixz 8S. by—** G. W.,” twenty-four, handsome, fond 
of music, in receipt of a very good income, and thinks he 
could make a wife comfortable. 

CxmBe.ine’s Sister by—“* West End,” twenty-three, 
in a good position in life, and has money and pro- 

rty. 
oe Cc. by—" T. L. M.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., good 
looking, good ae fond of home and music ; 
would prove a good husband. 

Tom Wuittineton by—* P. H.,” twenty-four, accus- 
tomed to good society, ladylike, musical and accom- 
plished, fond of home, would wake a loving wife, aud has 
an income. 

Compass wishes to hear again from “* Daisy.” 

Anyig wishes to hear more of *‘ Robert M.,” a ser- 
geant in one of Her Majesty's favourite regiments, 
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